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A CHAT ON THE | ROOF. 


= Scene i; ihe. immense flat roof of the Head-quarters building. 
Mat se Tine: after tea, 00! 


y ASTUN. —Wait till you have been in India as long as I have; 

. Westun, and you will not be so distressingly active as you are 

now. This is the third time in six days that you have proposed 

to “write to all the Branches tomorrow,” and » each time about 
some new trifle. 

Werstun, —Things don’t do themselves, ‘you white Hindu! F 
certainly don’t approve of waiting until inanimate objects develop 
legs and heads and do business on their own account. 

‘Eastuy.—What. did you do with that bit of camphor I brought 
you from town? ` 

Westun.—I put it in my diner to keep away the puchies. How 
you jump from one thing to another! 

VWastun.—Not at all;—what if that camphor, deeply imbued with 9 
sense of its responsibilities and opportunities, became seized with an 
intense desire to be useful, and a profound conviction of the neces- 
sity of doing something altruistic, and thereupon energetically 
insisted upon melting, or eatching fire laa would you say then, 
dear Sir and Brother ?: 

Westun.—I see what you. mean. Action ` in inaction, as the 
Bhagavad Gita says. Yes; of course, that is true in some instances, 
but in most cases people quote it as an excuse for. Jaziness, | We 
are not lumps of camphor, anyway. ` | 
/ A. K.—l am not so sure, however, that tho Theosophical Society 
He ae be. regarded ey in Betan light, What i say 
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Panpir A.—I should say that your biblical expression about 
the little bit of leaven leavening the lump would convey the idea 
better to a Western mind. You Westerners cannot understand 
that complete passivity on one plane of existence 1s not only com- 
patible with, but necessary for full activity on another plane. You 
feel contempt for anyone who has no “ business,” and you regard 
our religious mendicants as of necessity “lazy loafers.” The 
simile of fermentation, which isa purely material phenomenon, is 
`- verifiable by the miscroscope and therefore ought to be more com- 
prehensible to you. 

One oF THE Starr.—What the Pandit means is perfectly clear 
to me. Camphor, although apparently inert, is evaporating all 
the time, and therefore intensely active, although to our dull 
material Western eyes it appears to be inactive. 

Herman.—Humpf! What is your idea Mrs. Tamarind ? 

Mrs. 'amarinp.—My idea about what? You must excuse me, 
but I do not quite understand what subject you are discussing. 

Herman.— What was it Eastun ? 

Eastun.—I fancy we were discussing the necessity of feverish 
activity in Theosophical matters. ‘There’s Westun, who has only 
just come from the boiling, bubbling, seething West, and who wants 
to turn Hindustan upside down and beat the dust of ages out of it 
with his little broomstick, and make the Hindus stand on their heads. 

Westun.—feet, if you please ! 

Eastun.—lIt is all the same:—on what would be for them their 
wrong end, He fancies that caste ought to be abolished tomorrow, 
and infant marriage the day after, utterly oblivious of the fact 
that customs which have been the slow growth of thousands of 
years among a slow people could not be discarded in a day, even 
were every Hindu in the country to desire it. Sudras would 
continue to tremble intuitively in the presence of Brahmins, and 
the very infants to get married from mere force of habit. 

Weston.—You told me yourself, Eastun, that when you came to 
India first you were filled with ideas of reform, but that you have 
come more conservative the more you have learned of India and 
its people. Is that not so? 

Kastoun.—I have become “ a sadder and wiser man 

Westun.— Sadder” perhaps, but I don’t know about the “ wiser.” 
Tt seems to me that you rely too much on the idea that we have 
eternity before us, forgetful of the fact that the present moment is 
our personal portion of that eternity, to be used for good or evil. 

Herman.—You two philosophers give one the idea of a couple 
of boys playing at see-saw on a board, with your unfortunate 
auditors fora fulcram. If you moved towards each other on your 
board you would arrive at a point of agreement and equilibrium ;— 
but then the fun of playing at see-saw would be spoiled ! 

Basu D. G.—I hold, for my part, that no nation can become 
great by engrafting itself upon another one, which is taking the 
lead in modern civilization, and evinces at this epoch the greatest 
activity and energy. The Hindus, as well as every other nation, 
ought to thrive spiritually in their own national style; itis by so 
doing that they can best promote the cause of Universal Brother- 

hood, The feeling or the sense of the Brotherhood of men or of 
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nations cannot be created by the observance of any particular line 
of conduct, it must grow from within. It isa soul development, 
and must come out of its own accord in time. ‘Io imagine you can 
force what seems to you tho acme and the whole of “ progress” on 
the Hindus against their will, is certainly not particularly 
“scientific.” You must make them desire it first; and if with an 
open and unprejudiced mind you set about to persuade them to 
adopt Western views and customs, by proving to them advan- 
tages of these, then perchance before you have got through with 
your demonstration your own eyes will have been opened to a series 
of facts and considerations to which they are shut at present, and 
you will have learned to think a little more of our civilization and 
a little less of your own. 

Westun.—The advantages of Western civilization speak for 
themselves. Ease of production means time to think. Look at 
the continual drudgery of your lives. Working with your national 
ploughs is little better than scratching up the ground with your 
finger nails, and so in everything. If you had better instruments 
you would do the work in half the time, and have half the day 
to think. But you won’t learn, it seems to me. | 

Pandit A.—Do your Western mill-hands spend half their 
time in thinking ? And do they not work with the most perfect 
machinery ? Are not their dull animal lives what you wish for us 
Hindus? | | | 

Westun.—I am not defending the errors and exaggerations of 
our system. leisure is not evenly or fairly distributed as yet. 
{say that in principle our system is logically right. 

Kastun.—Don’t you see, my friend, that that is precisely what the 
Fast says of its system; moreover it maintains that itis logically 
right both for this life and the next one, while your system leaves 
our future existence entirely out of count. Besides, there is really 
far more leisure in the Kast than in the West. 

Westun.—I don’t see it; they spend a great deal of time in 
their ceremonies, no doubt, but that is even more obligatory than 
real work. Itis certainly not leisure; and I have been surprised to 
find that Theosophy here seems to strengthen this love of cere- 
mony, instead of killing it. | 

Basu J). G.—It seems to Brother Westun, I think, that Indian 
Theosophy is but a revival of the Vedic rites and ceremonies and 
strict adherence to old Hindu prejudices and traditions. He sees 
the outside forms, but not the inner spirit and mysterious signifi- 
cance. In the ceremonies of the Vedas are unfolded the spirit of 
the true wisdom revealed to the sages of old. There are very few 
who can explain the true meaning of the Mantras, recited in the 
rites and ceremonies of the Vedas. Brahminical education or 
spiritual training, systematically undergone, will alone enable one 
to unravel the mystery which underlies these observances. The 
Vedic Mantras have their peculiar Chanda (rhythm of respiration 
and sound) Devata and Rishis. It is absolutely necessary to under- 
stand their true import before we are able to pronounce those 
ceremonies to be merely formal, symbolical and idolatrous, or not. 

Basu X.—If I might suggest it, does not the difference between 
Messrs, Mastun and Westun ariso from the fact that tho former 
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looks for improvement only from within and the latter only from 
without ? l T 

A. K.—Of course it does. They represent the opposite principles, 
Purush and Prakriti. As mortals, we are a mixture of the two, 
and the question seems to be whether it is possible to increase the 
total quantity of the mixture without adding to both elements. 
Spirit has need of a vehicle for its manifestation, the better that 
vehicle the better can the spirit manifest. The better the sur- 
rounding material conditions—“ environment”—the more highly 
will that vehicle be developed and the more elevated the degree 
of manifestation of its informing spirit. 

O. or tax §.—I asked some one the other day whether the 
fault of the age was too much materiality or too little spirituality. 
The question “ gave him pause,” but he promised to think over it 
and let me know. | l e 

Herman.—That is rather like the question, whether there is “ too 
much water in the wine or too little wine in the water.” It comes 
to the same thing, although you might argue about it forever. _ 

O. or tHE S.—Not at all, my dear fellow. Don’t you perceive 
that if there is too much water in the wine, what you have to do is 
to take out some of the water, by evaporation or otherwise, and 
thereby you reduce the total contents of your glass; whereas if 
there is too little wine in the water, you leave the water still there, 
and add more wine, which increases the total quantity of your 

i . Which is best ? as 
a Wesron.—That is not a bad simile if I understood it rightly. 
You mean to say that according to one theory, that of the East, we 
ought to evaporate our materiality by asceticism and so forth, and 
thus increase the relative strength of the spiritual element in us, 
which makes us smaller beings taken as a whole; while, according to 
the other, the neo- Western, by cultivating our higher feelings, sen- 
timents and natures generally, without trying to excise or cauterizo 
away our animal natures, we arrive at the same relative proportion 
between our two natures, as in the former case, only that there is 
then a ‘whole pint of us cae so to speak, instead of a thimbleful. 

| F THE K.—Precisely. S 

o B. C.—That seems te be the idea contained in Light on the 
Path and other Theosophical works. Subdue, break in, and make 
of your material nature a useful animal todo your bidding, tho 
“you” being the higher or spiritual self. But that implies a decrco 
of strength in the higher nature which few mortals as yet possess. 
They cannot subdue their lower nature, and a powerful, rampant 
lower nature instinctively and effectually prevents the entry of 
a larger portion of the spiritual nature. Western philosophers 
make the mistake of fancying man, as he now exists, to be a much 
stronger creature than he really is. Their moral code and their laws 
go upon that supposition, and you punish people for weaknesses 
under the impression that they are sinful perversities. A spiritually 
powerful man could, no doubt, take the bull of his own materiality 
by the horns, hold him, throw him down, and acquire dominion 
over him, but for the mass of mankind this is an impossibility, 
it is necessary for them to hamstring their animality hy some kind 
of asceticism, or it will surely gore and toss them, 
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Miss Pannixin.—I fear my bull must be avery fierce creature, for 
I left off meat and eggs, and even cheese and butter, for several 
months when I first joined the Society, and still I found to my sur- 
prise that I was making no progress; indeed I was much disappoint- 
ed to find that a vegetarian diet did not make me more spiritual. 

Herwan.—Perhaps the vegetarian diet just suited your bull, 
Miss Pannikin, you know bulls don’t eat meat or eggs, nor even 
cheese or butter. 

(Enter the Dewan Bahadur P. S. R. General clapping of hands, 
and cries of: “ Oh, Judge, how good of you to come P’) 

P. S. R.—Where is the Editor of the Theosophist ? 

A voice from a corner.—Here he is,—at least what is left of him. 

Herman.—Have you too, Oh Brutus, come to demand that his 
head be struck off instanter, and stuck upon the gates of Benares 
as a warning to all Theosophical Editors never again to put too 
much pepper in their soups, and too little jam in their omelettes ? 

P. S. R.—I only want to tell him that I have found out the 
address of that wonderful clairvoyant for him. He lives a few 
miles from Kumbaconum. 

Ep. of the T.—Many thanks, that must be the same man whom 
Powell saw, and thought so wonderful. 

Mrs. Tamarinp.—Oh, dear Judge, do tell us some of your adven- 
tures since you have been away! (Soto voce, to Miss Pannikin, “ He 
goes to all kind of sacred, haunted places during the vacation.”) 

Miss P.—(Soto voce, to Mrs. T. ‘ How delightful.’”) 

P. S. R.—Tell me first, have you had any news of the President ? 

Kp. of the T.—Only a short telegram, which shows he has reached 
17, Lansdowne Road, 

Herman.—The prayers of the congregation are requested for 
our dear Colonel, now in extreme and deadly...... 

Ep. of the T.—Shut up, for goodness sake, Herman. If any one 
uae to hear you, I should have another tremendous row on my 

ands! 

Mastun.—Did you see the little Mahatma, Judge ? 

Mrs. Tamarinp.—Good gracious! Mr. Eastun! What a dis- 
respectful way to speak of the Masters ! 

P. S. R.—He does not mean that, Madame. I told Mr. Fastun 
that there was an extraordinary child in the north of India whom 
I hoped to see, and who is popularly supposed to be an incarnation 
of some high Mahatma, who it was prophesied ages ago would bo 
born about this time in Mysore, where this boy first saw the light. 
You must remember that the idea of men who have, through 
spiritual development, and initiation in one of the great brother- 
hoods, outgrown the stage of ordinary mortal, is a universal and 
very ancient one in India. The idea of Mahatmas is new to tho 
West, and frequently misunderstood. 

Wesrun.—Surely the Western Orientalists must know all that, and 
why do they without protest allow innocent newspaper writers to 
continue to ery out that Madame Blavatsky invented the Mahatmas? 

Herman.—Because they are a set of sneaks and cowards! 

Panpir A.—Excuse me, I think it is more likely that your Orien- 
talists really know nothing of the theory of Mahatmaship. Thero 
are a great many Sanskrit and even popular terms which they can 
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translate according to the literal meaning of their derivative roots, 
but concerning the things which those words are used to denote 
they know nothing. “ Mahatma” simply means “great soul ;” 
what do you fancy a European Orientalist could make out of that ? 

Miss Pannixin.—Oh, gentlemen, do be quiet and let us listen to 
the Judge. 

P. S. R.—I was unfortunately unable to get up north so far, but 
if the stories told about the child are true he must be phenomenal. 

Westun.—How old is he now ? | 

P. S. R.—Kight or nine. He has a horse richly caparisoned 
and four armed attendants. 

Mrs. TAmarinp.— What a precocious child ! 

P. S. R.—He does not want them at all, I assure you. He would 
much rather play with other children. ‘The fact is that they have 
‘been forced on him. | fs 

Mrs. 'Tamwarinp.—By his parents ? | 

P. S. R.—No; they are not rich. The story told is this: Ono 

day a man, who had been deprived of a large estate by wrongful 
means, came to him, having heard of his extraordinary powers, 
and asked him what he should do to recover his property... The 
child would not pay attention at first, but went on playing with 
other boys. As the man continued his importunities, the child at 
last turned to him and said: “ Do nothing.” ‘What!’ said the 
man, “No mantrams! No offerings! No pilgrimage! How can 
I get my estates back if I neglect such obvious methods, which 
common sense would dictate to any one?” “ Do nothing!” said the 
child, “ and things will so turn out that in one year, seven months 
and three days you will come again into your property.” So, indeed, 
it happened, and out of gratitude, the reinstated owner presented 
the child with a very fine horse and four soldiers, the expenses of 
which he pays. | 

Miss Pannixin.—Do tell us something more about him, dear 
Judge, can he make his toys move of their own accord? I should 
think he would beat all the other children at their games. 

P. S. R.— Well, you know, no doubt, that our Hindu idea is that 
in case of the reincarnation of a superior being or developed 
human entity, the powers which seem to the world so wonderful 
are just as natural as moving the arm or thinking are to us. Some- 
times they show themselves much later in life, but in all cases they 
are exercised without apparent effort by their possessor. It 
is only later on that he learns to understand their significance, and 
the laws under which they come. Frequently this does not hap- 
pen, nor do these powers become conspicuous, until after initiation. 

Westun—lIs not that spontaniety something like mediumship ? 

P,S.R.—I don’t think so. Remember, it comes perfectly naturally 
to a young prince to order his servants about ; it is only when he is 
older that he understands why they obey him. Still he does order 
them about, however thonghtlessly, and he does not obey them. 
it is the same on another plane with these reincarnations of adepts ; 
they are masters of the forces of nature, not “instruments of 
the spirits” like the mediums. 

Westen :—Can this “little Mahatma” command tho forces of 


nature ? 
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P. S. R.—I can only repeat what I have hear T 
oe ae the stories told of him are ene oe See 
ole. ey ee old he won three marbles one day at pla from 
left. ana ai E who, however, had not got three a 
ill and died e daki oT e a HA o o fell 
India. A few days afterwards the little ea Coe 
ee i : ; . Mahatma (yo A 
ieee l use the term in the popular sense,) sA a 
sce aa and was told that he had died the day before a d 
Heni » on: pint that afternoon. “Burn him in the fire 5 
a aa ce e child, then how coutd he pay me my TA f 
a a. , ais shall not go till he pays me my marbles, I a 
we Sa ee His attendant, knowing the strange thine 
ane fo Pa ited with doing, was taking the child to the hone 
cession and Gi dead, but they met the funeral pro- 
re er 
i 


the procession, and when the 
ee ) j y came to the burni i 
-o parece the body laid it down. Then the chil a ioe 
p Here J e cloth off the face of the corpse called him br. ap 
Jaf?” Tho eye me oe three marbles, do NOR hea 
ER. ea his eyes and said, “I h 
home, but how can I T ; ave got them at 
ee Byes | go for them when they h 
a. sae j a habit to tie the body on a a tbe i 
4 “ne cords were quickl - me ry 1t. 
with his little friend to find ee nd the “corpse” ran off 


were paid ? 
P.S. R.—Why no! The child 
i ! was recalled to life. 
a of re temporary galvanizing of a dead yee Feats oe 
= a ANNIKIN.—W hat a delightful Story! Can you gents 
. ae a Judge | you nos tell ugs 
+ 8. 2t.-—Not long ago the little Mahat 
but owing to some Strange oversight o Toron yee hay. 
Hh cooked, whereas there were 60 or 70 persons there 
aa ate eae ns the child got very hungry, and asked wh 
P e inner. It was explained to him that he would hay 
PR : ore oe pl a as there was not even half 
ug! A ereon he said “that i 
there is plenty for everyone; and I am too D rer on 


the dish of rice alread 
y prepared for 20 guests 
Ses He aphid to all a 60 or 70 present ana ‘lish 
S tull as ever when he had d helpi i 
E ey one helping from it. 
E N is what would be called a full sized miracle in 
ao re e declare, the story seems quite blasphemous! 
ete ae c3 for the simple reason that you have onl n 
instance of the phenomenal wultiplication of physical 
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things,—when Christ fed the multitude; while to us in India that 
is only one out of many powers that are universally credited to the 
adepts. <A Hindu would not see anything particularly godlike 
in making a pound of cooked rice feed a hundred men, but he 
would sce in it a proof that the person who did it was possessed of 
the powers which from his infancy he has been accustomed to 
attribute to the Mahatmas or adepts, “ Great Souls” who havo 
become a degree more than the ordinarily human. 
- Hagrun.—L fear you will never get the stolid West to take in 
that idea. No Western scientist has ever succeeded in doubling 
a grain of rice; he would consider himself fit for a lunatic 
asylum if he were to think of attempting it; moreover, there 
ig an argument which would of itself be conclusive in the 
West. Ifa Mahatma could double or treble things like that, he 
would be able to make a tremendous fortune, and buy a large estate, 
and keep a splendid yacht, and have a well-stocked cellar, and en- 
joy all the luxuries and pleasures that the heart of civilized man 
could conceive, besides really doing a great deal of good when tho 
prices of food were high ; and, moreover, very possibly he might be 
returned to Parliament, and in time made a Baronet and presented 
at Court; and perhaps „have his picture painted by a fashionable 
artist and presented to him by an admiring circle of friends. 
That no Mahatma comes forward to reap all these advantages is & 
proof positive that no Mahatma exists. Is not that argument 
good enough for the ordinary Philistine ? | 
Herman.—lt is simply magnificent! You should send it to the 
newspapers; I'll wager there is hardly one of them that would not 
take it aw grand serieux, and insert it with a highly complimentary 
notice of the writer, for his. sound logic and sturdy common sense, 
. Wasrun._Well, if they don’t believe in the existence of Mahat- 
mas in the West, they are beginning to postulate “ mahatmic force.” 
Panpir A., Basu D. G., PANDIT B. C., Banu X, and P. S. R. in 
chorus.—W hat on earth is that Po : 4 | 
| Herman.—It is not. easy to make the Eastern mind rise to the 
sublimity of Western metaphysics. A simile will best explain the 
idea of “ mahatmic force.” ` Suppose that a somewhat nearsighted 
man were to discover an egg, and not being able to perceive a hen 
anywhere in the neighbourhood, were forthwith to deny the exist- 
ence of hens, and postulate an egg-laying force in Nature to account 
for the strange phenomenon. T believe the inventor of mahatmic 
force has applied for a patent for it. 7 
Major Tamarinp, (to Mrs. T.}—My dear it is getting late, and 
we have a long way to go. Come, Miss Pannikin, we will hope to 
hear more of the Dewan Bahadur’s strange stories another evening, 
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A SHIN-SHU CATECHISM. 
(Continued from p. 756, Vol. X.) 
Asout THE TRUE FAITH, 


| ae is the true faith ? 
t is explained in the 18th prayer ( : 
Will you give me the whol achat 
4 yee eee elles e passage of that Prayer now? 
“Tf any of the living beings of the ten regi 
l r ons, wh i 
$ me with true thought and desire to be born a patel 
ls hie ie eae repeated the thought (of my name) Thould 
rn there, then may I not obtain the perfect 
Q. Then the true faith 1 i a 
a 1 is to believe in Amitâbha with our 
A. Yes, but we must not e 
ndeavour ourselves t > 
thought true, because to do so with our uncertain hong ht a 
vain as to endeavor to draw a picture on water. pe 
Ni T N can we get the true thought ? 
. To get the true thought we must entirel ' gi 
1ve u ion 
a E At first we must believe that oe are cil ae i 
ee = a we ae ae to sufferings of peanut olin 
, an at we are fa 
aa eee r from getting rid of that by any means 
Q: Ry a so, what then ? 
. Then the doctrine of another 
k oe power (the powe 
, a p and as soon as we become d A 
l y *, as soon as we belie ; 
ee ig n Buddha’s mind, dwells a S E 
out this there is an allegory which was ex ) ine 
i a 
Zen a SER of the seven high priests. ee ie are z 
; at there is a man who wishes t wd 
and the r is a hundred thousand miles; e l a 
ey bee agra B two a being a fire-river ‘which 
side, and another being water which li 
are bi ans that each of them is a hundred feet me eUi Cane 
yeh ess; suppose that between them there is a white road 
rag ages li EN wide oe also a hundred feet long leading 
| he western bank; and su 
ae Sr rit washing the read and blazing TEEN hd 
ha ese are always dashing against each oth ‘thout 
sc ch other without 
M kee pike saa ge to a lonely (remote) place where there is 
o n but many robbers and cruel beasts. When these 
P F a S 7 o come struggling to kill him. When 
ea e runs away towards th ! a 
as he can, to his great ' surpri E dedi 
; 1 prise, he meets suddenly with 
rivers! ‘ These rivers are bound] ee ae 
ess to the south and th : 
says he to himself, ‘and the whit ae 
; e road between th j 
! 
e a tyke re deepest 
the robbers and the beasts i coo S 
í ould attack me. IfI sh i 
towards the south or the north, the cruel beasts and ee 
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sects would come striving and oppose me. Or if I should go 
westward by groping along the road, perhaps I should also fall 
either into the water or the fire river.’ How great is his fear at 
this moment ! 

“ He, however, thinks again ; ‘ I shall die, if I go back, or stay 
here, or go forward—ihere is no way to avoid death. If so, I will 
rather go on along this road ; for it already exists here and it is 
probable it can be crossed.’ While he is thinking so, he hears 
suddenly the voice of a man on the eastern bank. The voice 
persuades him, saying : ‘Go on along this road with your resolution, 
surely there is no danger of death. If you stay here you shall 

ie.” | | 
Rat w the same time there is a man on the western bank who also 
calls out to him, ‘Come on here straight with your whole HER 
and right thought, I will protect you well. Do not be afraid at all 
of the danger of falling into the water or the fire. n 

“ Having listened to the sender and the. caller here and t ~ 
(in the one place and in the other) he makes up his mind; so tha 
this at once affects his body as well as his heart, and he goes on 
along the road without any hesitation. When he proceeds a few 
steps, the robbers call him back, saying : 

“< Sir, come back! This road is steep and bad, and yon cannot 
pass over, but you will surely die. We are certainly not going 
to meet you with any wicked designs.’ | l 

“ But he does not even look back, althongh he hears their cries 
(calling). With the whole heart he goes on straight, taking care 
cautiously about the road. Pretty soon he arrives at the western 
bank, where`he is for ever eternally free from all misfortunes, and 
where he meets with good friends, and then their pleasures are 

ual.. o 
Pe FT hese things form an allegory. The eastern bank is this world, 
- the western bank is Paradise; the robbers who pretend to be 
friends and the cruel beasts are our six organs (of eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, body and mind), the six kinds of knowledge (of eye, ace 
six objects (form, sound, odour, flavour, touch and matter, or object), 
five attributes (material forms, sensations, consctousness, percep- 
tions and conformations), and four great elements (earth, water, 
fire and air); the lonely uninbabited place 1s this: des a are 
always following bad companions, and do not meet with a eee 
good friend ; the water and the fire rivers are our greediness se 
is aS water) and anger (that is as fire) ; the A r la 
road, that is four or five inches wide, is the pure desire to 7 orn 
in Paradise, which arises in the midst of our passions, greediness, 
and anger. As greediness and anger are violent, they are ae 
pared to the water and the fire ; while the good mind is compare 
hite road, because it ìs narrow. — ` a 
j FA the waves which always wash the road signify oe 
incessant greedy thoughts pollute the good mind ; i ane ees 
barn the road from time to time mean that wrathfu Aes a ing 

(disliking) thoughts burn up the holy wealth of merit ; e A 

makes himself ready to tread the road facing direc 7 ul o 
means that we endeavour to offer many religious aaa ea fo sa 
sake of entering into Paradise : the man who having heard a vorc: 


_ 
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persuasion from the castern bank, proceeds straight along the road 
westward means that, though Sakyamuni is already gone and we 
cannot see him, yet there is his doctrine to be learned—that is like 
a voice ; the circumstance that when the man goes forwards part of 
the way, the robbers call him back means that there are some persons 
who hold some different understanding and practice and wrong 
views, and mislead others in an arbitrary way, and by committing 
crimes they lose themselves; the calling of a man on thawestern 
bank is the Prayer of Amit&ibha ; the fact that the man soon 
arrives at the western bank where he meets with good friends and 
they rejoice with each other, means that those who, since immea- 
surable Kalpas, have been sinking into the misery of birth and 
death, transmigrating, wandering about and winding (the rope of 
sins) around themselves, which they will by no means be set free 
trom,—by having the road pointed out by Sakyamuni to go west- 
ward, and also by relying upon Amitâbha’s merciful calling, are now 
obeying the instruction of the two Buddhas, not caring about the 
water and the fire rivers but always remembering that they are on 
the road of Buddha’s powerful vow (prayer), and at last when 
they leave this life, they will be born in Paradise, where they will 
meet with Buddha and then their joy will be endless.” 


Q. In this passage, what is meant by “ self-power’’ ? 

A. To “ endeavor to offer many religious practices in order to be 
born in Paradise,’ This is always the case with those who wish 
to be born in Paradise, but who do not yet obtain the true faith 
in the power of another (or another power). — | 

Q- Whyso? 

A. Because they suspect the doctrine of the power of another 
(another power) at first, but as they believe that merit and demerit 
are the causes of happiness and misery, so they feel obliged to offer 
their good actions as the means of entering into Paradise. 

Q. Do you mean that any good action is an obstacle for enter- 
ing into Paradise ? | | 

A. No. “To cease from all sin, and to get virtue” is the general 
rule of Buddhism. But that very idea is the obstacle; that is, the 
intention to make az offering for entering into Paradise by their 
own good actions ;—that is the idea of self-power. 

Nay, even the repetition of Buddha’s name is wrong, if we 
desire to be born in Paradise by the merit of doing that. In 
this case, Buddha’s name is, of course, the law of the other power 
(another power), but the notion of those who misuse it, is of self- 
power. Therefore it may be said to be of half self-power and halt 
other-power. This is the second step of entering on the doctrine of 
the pure power of another. 


Q. When can these notions of self-power be thrown off ? 

A. When Buddha’s calling has reached our ear. He does not 
command us to bring forth any practice, or to accumulate the merit 
of repeating his name for our salvation, but only he says, “Como 
on here straight with your whole heart and right thought.” Then, 
why shall we try to do what he does not command? Therefore 
when his calling has reached our ear enough, then all our ideag 
of self-power will be thrown off at once. This is the time when 
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Buddha has delivered the true thought to us; the time when his 
mental light has taken hold of us. , m 

Q. In the allegory, the white road is compared to our faith at 
first, while it seems to be compared to the prayer of Buddha after- 
wards; because in the last part of the allegory we read as follows ;— 
“They are on the road of Buddha’s powerful prayer.” Why is this? 
' A. ‘To show thatthe prayer of Buddha is the source of our faith ; 
—the true thought in the 18th Prayer being the mind of Buddha 
that is to be bestowed on us by him, when we listen to the law 
of Namoamidabutsu ;—and that the heart of those who have ob- 
tained the true faith become one with Buddha’s, 


Q. How do they become one? 

A. That is explained by the following analogy : 

«When a wood has caught fire, the wood and the fire are 
arable from each other. l l 
me The wood is the heart of the disciple, and the fire is the light 
of Amitébha that takes hold of us and never leaves us again. 

“ When we are touched and kept by the mental light of Buddha, 
there is no Buddha’s mind besides ours, and there is no mind 
of ours besides Buddha’s.”’ l 

Q. Why is faith the cause of salvation ? 

A. Because it is the basis of Bodhi or truth, and the mother of 
virtue ; and moreover, as you have seen, faith in the power of 
another is Buddha’s mind itself. 

Q. What is the contrary to faith ? Ea 

A. Doubt or suspicion. This is the principal obstacle to re- 
ceiving the mercy of Buddha. Therefore it is said that when one 
has doubt, eyen a thousand Buddhas who surround him have no 
means to save. 

Q. In what state of mind are we, when we have our true faith 
bestowed ? : 

A. The state doubtless of our salvation. 

Q. Only that? 

A. No, we find our mind so bright, and so joyful, because we 
feel that we have been saved from going to the evil path and we 
shall attain Buddhahood in the next life. 


Accordingly Prasida, the original Sanskrit term for faith, has the 
meanings, brightness, purity, joy, favour, etc.; and in Childers’ 
Dictionary of the Pali language, it is explained as follows ;—“ the 
words Pasido (Prasada)............are constantly used in the sense of 
faith in Buddha, lit. ‘rejoicing,’ because of the joy or peace of mind 
which belief in Buddha brings with it.” l 

Q. Whathave believers to do when they feel so joyful and, in 
consequence, thankful for the favour of Buddha ? 

A. They have to repeat the name of Buddha whenever they re- 
collect it, no matter at what time, in what place, or from what cause. 
This is indeed the main practice of thanksgiving for the favour of 
Buddha; being called “ the great practice of the other-power.” 

Q. But, why is the mere repetition of Buddha’s name so ex- 
cellent ? l 

A. Because that is equal to the glorification made (done) by all 
other Buddhas, on account of the 17th Prayer, 
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Q. Why equal? 

A. Because, according to a Sûtra, true believers are equal to 
all Buddhas. 

Q. But,what service does the repetition ofBuddha’s name to him? 

A. That assists the propagation of his name which is, as it has 
already been stated, the duty of all other Buddhas. 

Thus, besides being thankful for the favour of Buddha, believers 
must be thankful for the kindness of the Patriarchs, through 
whom they can hear the doctrine. | 

Q. At last, I wish to ask you whether the true faith (in the 
power of another) is stable and durable, or does it sometimes perish 
or disappear. Which of the two? 

A. Of course it is most stable and imperishable, because at the 
moment of obtaining it we are appointed to the rank of Avaivar- 
tya or ‘never returning again.’ 

Q. If we, however, turn away from the sect ? 

A. Ifany one who pretends to be a believer of the sect would 
be converted to another sect or religion afterward, it is because he 
does not yet obtain the true faith, that is, he is a hypocrite. 

Q. But, if we should become insane, and our mind is in an 
abnormal condition ? , 

A. Even in that case, if the faith that we have obtained pre- 
viously is true and of the power of another (another power), it 
will never leave us, though it is hidden for some time, and as we 
shall die in that state we are sure of our salvation. 

Q. For what reason is it so? 

A. Because the operation about our salvation is finished already 
at the time when we have obtained the true faith. This is, there- 
fore, called “ Hei-zei-go-jo” or ‘to have the action (about salva- 
tion) accomplished in one’s ordinary time, not awaiting the time 
of death (or not at the time of death). 


(To be continued.) 


CONTENTMENT. 


Ve a pleasure it is to meet any one possessed of this rare 

and lovely virtue! Such a restful and yet, at the same time, 
bright and invigorating atmosphere surrounds them, blessing with 
refreshment and strength all with whom they come in contact. 

What is the secret of ite attainment and maintenance? Is it only 
the fruit of natural disposition and temperament? There is, truly, a 
species of contentment which seems to be the product of the constitu- 
tion; the mere result of a harmonious compound of mental and 
physical elements, suitably environed. But this sort of contentment 
will soon wither in the rude cold blasts of life. It requires sunshine, 
fair weather ; and under stress of sorrow is very apt to give way 
utterly, and to leave the sufferer on a level with the born grumbler 
and hypochondriac, Is it that the person possessing it has no 
ambition, no desires, no stirrings after an unattained good, and so is 
content with anything ? That is indifference, not contentment. 
Content implies satisfaction, which again implies fulfilled desire. 
It is something other and more and greater than these, 
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What is most commonly understood by it may perhaps be thus 
defined—“ the feeling which arises upon the satisfaction of our 
ordinary and natural wishes and desires ;”’—such as the attainment of 
success in our work in the world, the creation of congenial surround- 
ings, the realizing of the love for which we sigh, and thelike. Aye? 
But time after time experiences rudely give the lie to our fond 
expectation of entering into rest by these means. How seldom to 
any, and to most how scarcely ever, are these “ordinary” desires even 
approximately satisfied ! And when they are, is contentment the 
invariable result ? Anything but it. The longed-for treasure grasp- 
ed, we awake to find ourselves unsatisfied still ; there is something 
within us which is restless and still unsatisfied. We imagined that 
these desires were the strongest we had, that these longings arose 
from the secret depths of our nature ; and we find it is not so. The 
Inner, Higher-Self is truer to its innate divinity than the Common 
Self believed; it refuses to be—it cannot be—content with such 
satisfaction. There isa thirst within the soul which the waters of 
earth may not quench; we rise from the feast, hungry still; the 
fuller our hands become, the emptier they are. This is not misty 
theorizing; every-day experience shows us that there are desires 
in the heart deeper, stronger than the desires of comfort, wealth, 
knowledge, fame, power, love. And it is felt, vaguely, sadly that 
the hardest thing remains yet to be done—namely, to discover 
first what these desires are, and then how they may be satisfied. 
Till this has been done, contentment is to us a word of eleven letters,. 
and nothing more. 

This desire of desires, then, is...what ? The yearning of tho 
Divine spark which is the core of the soul, as the soul is the 
core of the body, which refuses to be ignored or smothered, which 
ever struggles to return to the Central Fire, whence it emanated 
that it might by the accumulation of new experiences add to 


‘infinity—if so wildly paradoxical a phrase may be permitted. 


“Son of Eternity, fettered in time, and an exile, the Spirit. 

“Tugs at its chains evermore, and struggles like flame ever up- 
wards.” l 7 

Only when the desire dies away into the fruition of con- 
summation, when “the Dewdrop slips into the Shining Sea,” 
will perfect contentment, the fulness of the “ peace that passes un- 
derstanding,” be known. But even here and now foretastes of 
that crowning bliss may be realized. In proportion as the aspi- 
rations of the Spirit are encouraged, in strictly answering pro- 
portion will the man come to feel the blessedness which is his 
birthright. 

Yes! Even here and now it is possible for us to attain to a 
state in which joy shall have lost its power to intoxicate, sorrow 
its power to prostrate; and this, without becoming insensible to 
either joy or sorrow. The surface of the sea may be ruffled, but 
down underneath, deep, calm, utter content will be the habitual 
state. We can so live that we shall be satisfied without the plea- 
sures of life, if they fall not to our lot; not that we have ossified 
ourselves, cauterized the heart till all capacity of feeling has gone 
out of it: but because, possessing the greater, the soul can do 
without the less. Content, too, mark well, with a bright, cheerful 
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contentment, not with a mere passive calm ; the soul so rich in its 
possessions that it is invigorated with a gladsomeness that gives it 
strength to endure and bear all things ; to delight in all pure Joys, 
to rise above sorrows, and to shed an influence on all around, 
to bring with it an atmosphere of happiness and peace. This was 
that of which Paul wrote, when he said he had learned, in what- 
soever state he was therewith to be Content. 

‘“ Learnep!” Mark well the word. Not in a day, not in a 
year, can this lesson of lessons be learned. But at any time, so 
good is the Soul of Things, the first beginning can be made. Just, 
where and as we are, we can open our book and begin the study. 
To struggle, is to rest; to renounce, is to enjoy ; to aspire, is to be 
content. Why fret our hearts to death over trifles, when by 
devotion to the One Reality we can attain all in one ? 


Grace HAWTHORN. 


ELOHISTIC TEACHINGS. 
I, 
ASTRONOMICAL, 

The Quaternary Solar System. 


JRESUMPTION is the enemy of progress. The presumption 

- of the ignorant is the great antagonist to the advancement 
of knowledge. The still greater presumption of those who esteem 
to be of no account and reject whatever runs counter to cherished 
opinions, is the great obstacle to the diffusion of knowledge, the 
great cause of its passing into oblivion. 

Knowledge is at once the stimulus, the reflection and the fruit 
of the progressive advance of man, whether physically, spiritually 
or intellectually considered ; and the standard by which his moral 
and mental status can be approximately determined. 

That status at any given time is due to his appreciation of his 
natural surroundings; and to the extent to which he allows that 
appreciation to react on and influence his passing life. 

His progressive advance is gained through natural appetite. 

Man must eat to live. 7 : 

He cannot live on inorganic matter. The product of the organzi- 
ing processes of nature, whether of the vegetable or animal king- 
dom—that which has lived and only that which has lived îs 
capable of sustaining his life. a 

Hence man must take life, must kill to live. 

The fruits of the earth, of its vegetative life, sufficed for a timo 
to sustain his life. The gathering of these was easy. Was in no 
wise repugnant to his feelings. They were agreeable to appetite 
as well as satisfying to nature. But the seasons vary. The sleep 
of winter falls in due course upon the earth. Its fruitfulness is 
reduced to the lowest point, and even temporarily ceases. Its fruits 
fail him. Hence to ensure a continuous and sufficient supply of 
these he will have commenced to till the earth and store up the 
produce of his labours ; and so have become a husbandman. And 
this will have been his first step in advance. 

But even these precautions will at times have proved inadequate, 
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Then urged by necessity man makes his second step in advance, 
and, following the example of the animal kingdom—of which some 
members prey upon others—he passes from taking the passive to 
taking the active life of the world; and from being a husband- 
man becomes a hunter. 

The needs of his craft made the hunter cunning ; swift of foot, 
sure of eye, steady of hand. The exercise he took and the diet of 
which he partook made him strong, active, vigorous. The habit 
of shedding blood and indifference to the sufferings of his victims 
caused him to be cruel and regardless of life; and then the desire 
to keep his hunting grounds to himself led him to resent the 
encroachments of others—not of his own family, tribe or race. 

Thus from being a simple hunter man became a warrior—ifrom 
being a mere killer of beasts, a killer of men, and as indifferent to 
shedding the blood of his fellows as he had made himself to 
shedding that of his ordinary prey: for man’s primary advance 
was development of the savage state—his first progress was in 
savagery, that his progressive advance might be through barbarism 
to civilization. ‘The “ I till” had to become the “I take,” that the 
prone form and limited vision of the husbandman might be deve- 
loped into the erect figure, wide range of view and skilled habits of 
the hunter. 

But man, thus advanced through the craft of the hunter, had to 
be transformed by experience and reflection into the thinker—that 
his moral and mental evolution might commence; that he might 
be humanized and civilized. . 

Hitherto his range of vision, however, widened under the 
pressure of circumstance, had been limited to the earth, and his 
growing faculties solely employed in the satisfying of his own 
needs. Here the indifference and cruelty of nature, and the 
habitual disorder flowing from its life-uses, methods and processes, 

` has deeply impressed him; and the influence of its example on his 
unreflecting mind has made hima partaker in and promoter of 
that disorder. | 7 


Now directing his gaze upwards, he is struck with the contrast 
resented to him by the starry heavens. The serene order of the 

heaventy bodies; their calm survey of the earth; the regular 
movements and regularly varying courses and phases of the larger 
luminaries ; the irregularly regular paths followed by some of the 
smaller ones; the regular revolution of the whole—all attract his 
attention and furnish him with food for reflection. l l 

Observing these, he perceives that there is something higher 
than the mere animal life he has hitherto led; something more 
ennobling to look forward to; something to aspire after; some- 

ing to attempt. | . 
orem a this something thus put before him, this possible 
purpose of his life, he learns that what it really suggests to him 
is—to endeavour to bring down to earth, to develop and apply 
the principles he sees ruling in the heavens, This leads him to 
dwell hopefully on the possibilities within his reach. To ponder 
over and weigh the means by which these may be realized—by 
which the possible might be transformed into the actual. 
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By reflections such as these was man brought to consider the 
meaning of nis own life; of the earth on which he passes that life ; 
of the universe, of which the earth is an integral member. 


The evolution of man, considered under this aspect, was held 
by those who had meditated on the subject, to have passed 
through the three typical stages, physical, mental and moral—by 
the “ I till,” through the “I take,” to the “I reflect,” in the 
endeavour to reach the “ I know.” 


The Elohist was oneof the earliest of the deep thinkers who 
has made his mark on the science of the world, and left behind 
him some of the fruits of his passage through it. It is true his 
teaching has been long lost sight of, long misunderstood, long 


= misread ; that it has become the mystery of the mystery language 


to whose keeping it was confided ; that it still awaits the lifting of 
the veil behind which it remains concealed—but the time for its 
unveiling is at hand. 


The science of the Elohist rested on an astronomical basis. 


I have already shown—through the meaning of the word A-r'ts, 
“TL revolve,” by which he called it—that the Elohist was aware of 
the motion of the earth. Has the reader reflected on the import- 
ance of such a demonstration, and the conclusions that necessarily 
How from it? Was it possible for him to know that the earth was a 
planetary body revolving in space without being familiar with and 
correctly interpreting all the astronomical phenomena on which 
the recognition of that fact depends? But for the comparatively 
recent rediscovery of the motion of the earth—a knowledge of 
which is the indispensable basis of a true system of astronomical 
science—what would the present position of modern astronomy 
have been? The Ptolemaic theory is an instructive example of 
what the ingenuity of man can devise, and an important landmark 
as to the position of knowledge on the subject during the time it 
prevailed. Certainly the knowledge of the motion of the earth 
had disappeared from the received teachings of the civilized world, 
even as it had been blotted out of the Jewish J'orah—so that in 
this, as in all subsequent Hebrew writings, the fixity of the earth 
was held to be firmly established. 

Galileo was the first of the moderns to reaffirm the motion of the 
earth. 

Ho was compelled hy ecclesiastical authority to disavow such an 
heretical view: and this discreditalle disavowal is of great histori- 
cal importance, as showing the then position of astronomical know- 
ledge—for those who required him to declare that his conclusions 
were erroneous (as the teachers of the people) represented the 
learning of their day. 

Galileo had been preceded by Copernicus. He is credited with 
having anticipated many of the views of modern astronomers, who 
are held to have developed and completed the theory of which he 
had delineated the outline. 

Going back to a still earlier period, Pythagoras is believed to 
have rightly appreciated at least some of the relations of the solar 
system: but in him—at any rate in this regard—the historical and 
the mythical interblend, and it is far more probable that a fading 
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tradition of the astronomy of the EFlohist still survived, of which he 
was the depositary; and this tradition may even have reached tu 
the time of Copernicus—though if so he was not successful in his 
attempts to transmit the same; for it had completely disappeared 
before the birth of Galileo, to whom the credit of rediscovery is 
undoubtedly due, and yet even so, but for the dawn of a new era 
in religious belief as well as in scientific opinion, the revival which 
ultimately followed could hardly have taken place. 

One of the consequences of this revival was the denial of the 
previous existence of a true conception of the movements and 
relations of the heavenly bodies: and the possibility of the general 
acceptance of this denial shows how completely the science of the 
ancients had been lost—so completely that no trace of it survived 
in history. 

But the science of the ancients still survives, outside the sphere 
of history or even of tradition—hidden in the records of the mys- 
tery language as the science of the Elohist. 

The science entombed in the Mystery Language of the Elohist 
agrees with the science of the moderns up to a certain point : but 
it possesses a far wider range and rests on a more trustworthy 
foundation. 

The facts dealt with by both are the same. It is the principles 
on which the interpretation of these facts is grounded that differ. 

To the moderns the movements of the universe are due to and 
the expression of the action of material, of mechanical forces. 

By the Elohist they were attributed to and regarded as a mani- 
festation of the working of vital energies ; and to the living princi- 
ple actuating these was their continuity attributed. 

To the moderns space was—first a vacuum, then a plenum. 
(The theory on which Sir Isaac Newton based his calculations— 
which again are the basis of his theory—required that the heaven- 

-ly bodies should be moving in vacuo, since—according to the view 
thus established by him—the least frictional resistance must ulti- 
mately bring all to a standstill. Experience has proved that his 
theory was wrong here. When will the consequences of this proof 
be pushed to their legitimate issue ?) l 

To the moderns imparted motion is necessarily rectilinear—until 
some cause changes the direction of the moving body ; is as neces- 
sarily ceaseless—unless resisted, and the moving body so brought 
to the state of rest. l 

To the moderns a mysterious force, termed the attraction of 
gravitation, guides and regulates the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. 

T'o these views they have attributed the force of natural laws ; 
and these laws are assumed by their devisers adequately to 
explain the phenomena, to the interpretation of which they are 

applied. l , 

And yet, apart from the effects of resistance, the experience 
gained through experiments with projectiles shows :— oe 

1. That when a direct is combined with a rotating motion in 
the direction of the line of projection, the course of the projectile 
will be curved—as when the billiard player in making a stroke 
puts on the screw.” 
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2. That when the axis of rotation is the line of direction of the 
direct motion, then the rotating motion maintains the accuracy of 
the right line of motion—and it is to secure this aid to accuracy in 
shooting that the grooves of rifled guns have a slight twist given 
them, or are curved. 

3. That a rifle bullet gains an increase in penetrating power 
(up to a certain point) as it increases its distance from its place of 
discharge. 

Hence the practical law of projected or imparted motion would 
appear to be—that, while the direction followed by the projected 
body is influenced by the direction of its axis of rotation, when 
rotating motion has been induced, its ratio of motion is such that 
starting from the state of rest, it passes through a progressively 
increasing rate of speed to a maximum of velocity, from which it 
gradually returns to and ultimately subsides in the state of rest. 

Then the familiar experiment of the simultaneous falling of a 
heavy and a light object—as a guinca and a feather—from the 
same height to the ground in vacuo hardly accords with the 
Newtonian definition of the law of gravity—that its action is 
proportionate to the mass. 

While the study of electricity suggests that a continuous stream 
of that fluidic force radiating from a centre would, by similarly 
electrifying, at once repel and withhold from each other, at duly 
proportioned distances, the moving bodies and systems of the 
universe, which would thus be sustained by it and maintained in 
their several orbits as, under the influence of magnetic attraction 
they revolved in space ; while the magnetism and magnetic relations 
of the elementary and individual parts of each separate member 
would hold them and their various and varied productions together. 


The facts here, with the inferences flowing from them, are 
certainly opposed to the arbitrarily devised, so called laws of 
motion. To continue to uphold a theory based on these ‘laws, the 
antagonism between fact and hypothesis must be accounted for 
unless indeed it be for once exceptionally claimed that this ig i 
case in which it is “so much the worse for the facts.” 

The first lesson the student of astronomy has to learn is, to 
distinguish the actual from the apparent in the observed pheno- 
mena of motion. This has been the stumbling stone of all aves in 
the history of progress. 

‘The sun and the moon describe their course in the heavens 
with a precision that never varies in its astronomical order, Hero 
the progress of the orbs can be watched, their rate of transition 
measured, and the position of cither at any given time, however 
remote, predicted. And yet these diurnal movements are only 
apparent, not actual—in_ reality depending on the axial rota- 
tion of the earth, to which they were the Jong unrecognized 
witnesses. 7 

The lesson has been so far learnt that the apparent is no longer 
mistaken for the actual in these instances. : z 

As the moon passes ronnd the carth in its eccentric orbit, it 
moves through equal segments of the zodiac (or circle of eis 
parison) in progressively diminishing periods of time in proceed- 
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ing from its apogeal to its perigeal point, and inverscly in progres- 
sively increasing periods of time as it returns from perigee ie 
npogee. The diminution in period here is held to be sees an 
increasing velocity of motion, and the increase in period to a 
diminution of that velocity. And yet, if the successive segments 
of the orbit traversed diminished in length from apogee to perigec, 
while apparently of equal length as measured on the ee (or 
circle of comparison), they would necessarily be passed through i 
progressively diminishing periods of time at a = rate 

velocity. The problem to be solved, therefore, before the 1 a = 
of velocity to time can be decided, is—Are the segments of i 
actual orbit of equal length, one with another, as are the eon pom $ 
ing segments of the circle of comparison by which the periods of 
motion are computed? The solution of this problem presents no 
practical difficulty. 


If a circle be described, and divided into an equal number of 
co-equal segments by lines radiating from its centre; and if an 
ellipse be described within this circle, whose eccentric centre is 
the centre of the circle, it will be found that the segments of the 
ellipse progressively diminish in length with the shortening 
radii, and progressively increase in length with the lengthening— 
so that a body passing along the ellipse at a uniform speed would 
move from radius to radius in progressively diminishing periods of 
time as the radii diminished in length, and in progressively increas- 
ing periods of time as they increased in length. But to the 
observer at the centre of the circle, computing the velocity of 
motion on the ellipse by the time occupied in traversing the equal 
divisions of the circle, the shortening actual segments with their 
correspondingly shortening periods would be supposed to be equal 
segments passed along at increasing velocities. 


These are precisely the relations of the moon’s motion in its 
eccentric orbit, for the segments of that orbit are measured on the 
zodiac (or circle of comparison) and are therefore computed as though 
of equal astronomical length ; whereas they are actually traversed on 
her eccentric orbit, on which, owing to this progressive shortening of 
distance and length they are moved through in progressively shorten- 
ing periods—hitherto read as progressively increasing velocities. 
Need I say that the distinction between the apparent and the 
actual in this instance has yet to be learnt! 

When this lesson is learnt, what will have become of the corner 
stone of the theory of universal gravitation ? | 

To the modern scientist the point of departure of his hypothesis 
is the earth. The falling of an apple is said to have suggested 
the researches of Sir Isaac Newton. 

The Elohist had a far higher conception of the universe than 
the accepted mechanical view. His point of departure was space. 
To him this was attenuated substance ; the refined substance of 
living, life-giving Energy; the substantial veil behind which that 
Divine Energy was concealed—behind which it was the more 
effectually concealed by the transparency and permeability of its 
veil, 
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In other words, space was to the [Johist the substance of an 
Infinite and Eternal, Unknown and Unknowable Living Being, 
and Source of Life. Of a Being, that is, unknown to and unknow- 
able of the order of life in which man takes part. 

Of this Divine Being the heavenly bodies were, to hin, the 
functioning organs. 

Amongst these he affirmed—as far as the relations of the system 
of which the earth was a member were concerned—the existence 
of acentral sun. Whether this was the central body with refer- 
ence to which the movements of all the celestial bodies were 
carried on, or merely one of many such centres related with some 
yet more remote centre, he did not attempt to consider, there being 
no discoverable evidence in that regard, 

Between this central and the visible sun he claimed the presence 
of two other suns—(one moving on a polar, the other on an equa- 
torial plane). . 

Thus the system of astronomy the Elohist dealt with was consti- 
tuted of three solar bodies (with their several systemic members), 
whose ultimate centre of revolution was the central sun. 

This was not a mere speculative conclusion on his part. It 
resulted from his way of interpreting the observed phenomena. 

These phenomena were submitted to his observation as they are 
still to ours, and had been to preceding generations of observers. 

We all know how they are explained and accounted for under 
the modern theory. 

There is another way of interpreting these phenomena, however, 
under which—viewed as correlated groups—they become com- 
bined witnesses to concurrent systemic motions. Was this the way 
followed by the Elohist ? It leads up to the conclusions advanced 
by him. To this way therefore I now propose, with many apologies, 
to invite the attention of the reader. 

(To be continued.) 
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66 4 ASTERN Wisdom is—too unpractical and unpracticable,”’ 


say the square, upright, unimaginative majority of our 


‘Teutonic F. T. Ss.: it concerns itself too much with the drug- 


produced dreams of emaciated fakirs, and looks too contemp- 
tuously on, or rather, overlooks altogether, the to us all-important 
matters of daily life. “ As for the sermon on the Mount, well, 
the scientists have given us so much to ridicule in the Old Testa. 
ment as compared with geological facts, and the students of 
Assyrian and kabalistic lore have laid claim to so much of the 
New, that really we ought to be excused attending to such parts 
of the ethical teaching as are left.” 

To such people, it ought to be a great relief to remember, that 
among the books rejected and styled apocryphal, by the Christian 
Churches, and no longer bound up with canonical books, is one 
called “ The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach,” which contains 
a great deal of sage counsel, ‘for the instruction of manners and 
the increase of virtue? The preface to the English translation, 
dated 1776, states that it was written in Hebrew and translated 
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into Greek by the grandson of the author, and a prologue by an 
uncertain author mentions that the son of Sirach called it wisdom, 
alluring the ear by the very name of wisdom to have a greater 
love to the study of this book,—it containeth—wise sayings, dark 
sayings, and parables.” 

In order that our Indian friends may know that a very con- 
siderable amount at least, of wisdom, and of unmistakably 
clear directions for the ordering of daily events, was at one time 
within reach of Westerns who could read English, some extracts 
from this book have been made. They do not exhaust the common 
sense, tangible wisdom which is for this world and is eminently 
suited to the requirements of hard-headed matter-of-fact people, 
with no taste for Aryan metaphysics ;—with the hope also of dis- 
pelling a feeling which begins to acquire strength, to the effect 
that people in the West have been ill-used with regard to the wis- 
dom of the ancients ; and in order that Hindu fellows of the Theo- 
sophical Society may become aware that Western ignorance of tho 
conduct which insures happy human lives is—in part at least—wil- 
ful ignorance; and that those English fellows, who are incessantly 
crying out for practical instruction, may find some which is plain 
enough to suit their well-balanced minds,—teaching which covers 
the details of human life, while constantly urging the necessity of 
searching for a wisdom which does not end in the grave, and 
which is of higher value than rubies or priceless pearls. 

Without further comment we quote as follows :— 

My son, if thou come to serve the Lord, prepare thy soul for 
temptation, set thy heart aright, and constantly endure, and make 
not haste in the time of trouble. 

Woe be to fearful hearts and faint hands and the sinner that 
goeth two ways. 

Be not curious in unnecessary matters; for more things are 
shewed unto thee than men understand. 

For many are deceived by their own opinion, and an evil sus- 
picion has overthrown their judgment. 

Without eyes thou shalt want light: profess not the knowledge, 
therefore, that thou hast not. 


My son defraud not the poor of his living, and make not the needy 
eyes to wait long, make not a hungry soul sorrowful, and provoke 


not a man in his distress, 

Strive for the truth unto death. 

Be not hasty in thy tongue and in thy deeds slack and remiss. 

If thou hast understanding answer thy neighbour; if not lay 
thy hand upon thy mouth. 

Whatsoever thou takest in hand, remember the end, and thou 
shalt never do amiss. 

Wisdom lifteth up the head of him that is of low degree, and 
maketh him to sit among great men. 

Rehearse not unto another that which is told unto thec, and 
thou shalt fare never the worse. 
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If thou hast heard or a RET 
STE ek ete ee a word let it die with thee, and be bold, it 
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He that buildeth his house ‘w; 
ise with othe ‘ TET: 
that gathereth stones for the tomb of his burial, i a 


Lose thy money for thy br : . 
rust under a one and R and thy friend, and let it not 


There is no riches ab : 
joy of the heart. ove a sound body, and no joy above tho 


Envy and wrath shorte if , 
before the time, rten the life, and carefulness bringeth age 


If thou sit at a bountif l f 
ea a a A ul table be not greedy upon it, and say, 


He that sacrifices of i 
eje a thing wronoel ott : ° . 
ridiculous ; and the gifts of unjust nae oe i 


He that taketh awav hi i hie 
y ms neighbours ] : e. 
that defraudeth the labourer of his hire A Eo PRE 


Let reasonin 
g go before every en 


The wisdom of a learned man 
lee an cometh by opportuni 
and he that hath little business shall soe aay Eo 
TE naaae S the plough, and that glorieth in the ae 
ye eet oxen, and is occupied in their labour ne 
i Is of bullocks ? He giveth his mind to make ace ae 
diligent to give the kine fodder. So every carpenter and os k- 
anaes ae laboureth night and day, and they that cut and ae 
ae s, and are diligent to make great variety, and give ee i 
Ra8gery, p watch finish a work. he smith also e 
© anvil, and considering the iron work, the th 
i va 
fire wasteth his flesh ; and he fighteth with the heat of eee 


So doth the potter sittin i i 
! > ng at his work, and turning the + 
eae his feet, who is always carefully set at his eae 
nake ii his work by number, he fashioneth the clay with his 
ie . ee ome his strength before his feet. he applieth 
e o e . yeze 4 j 
pea ad ıb over, and he is diligent to make clean the 


All these trust to their hands, a IS Wi 
inas, and every one is wise in hj. 'k 
E i as ae a ve be inhabited, and they P 
; mo taey will. Nor go upand down. They sl - 
en a 2 ee aren nor sit high in the a 
_ nal’ not sit on the judge’s seat, nor understand the ac 
of judgment; they cannot declare justice and jon 
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they shall not be found where parables are spoken. But they 
will maintain the stato of the world, and (all) their desire is in 
» work of their craft. ' 
eae that giveth his mind to the Law of the Most High, and 
is occupied in the meditation thereof, will seek out the wisdom of 
all the ancient, and be occupied in prophecies. 
He will keep the sayings of the renowned men: and where 
subtil parables are, he will be there also. 
He will seek out the secrets of grave sentences, and be con- 
versant in dark parables. 


G. A. H. J., F. T. S. 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN A THEOSOPHIST AND 
AN ENQUIRER. 
(Continued from page 240.) 


Q LEASE tell me what is the use of idolatry which the 
P Madhvas follow. Is it a mere fanciful institution 
invented to deceive or satisfy the ignorant, or is it really a religious 
establishment ? aa 
A. Certainly idolatry did not spring from fancy, or supersti- 
tion of the ignorant. It is a scientific institution to which the 
natural change in the cyclic laws gave birth. “ All knowledge comes 
from the universal mind. Men do not invent or produce ideas. 
The ideas exist, and man may be able to grasp them. The light of 
nature is a. light that comes from the spirit. It is in man and is 
born with him, and grows up with him. There are some men who 
live in this interior light.” These are sages, saints, mahatmas, or 
rishis. The life of others is centered in their animal instincts, 
and they grope in darkness and error owing to their karmic or 
cyclic change. So long as man had a preponderance of spirituality 
in him, he was able to develop his subtile organs. I have already 
hinted in speaking of castes that there are different laws for differ- 
ent cycles or Yugas, that such laws govern the affairs of this world 
in each cycle, and that the quality of progress appertaining to one 
cycle is not possible during another. There is an alternate change 
of Ebb and Flow in the spiritual ocean under the Eternal Law, or 
by the will of the Universal Mind. esd n 
In Creta Yuga, the first of the four cycles, spirituality was hig i, 
but declined gradually during the Treta and Dwapara cycles. The 
present cycle is the last of the four, viz., Kali Yuga, in which 
materiality is fast ee and spirituality waning according to 
ic and karmic laws. E 
h is getting impure day by day, and his inner organs are 
further enshrouded with matter. Hence his disbelief and aversion 
to things divine and supernatural. In proportion as his capacity 
to keep himself free from the enticements of the senses is stunned 
and confused, he is getting sceptical and doubtful. He finds 
himself without means to purify his perceptive or receptive suscep- 
tibilities from within or from without, and is unable to separate 
his divine possibilities from his passions, or to weld his own ideas 


sea 
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to those that are really divine. His animal nature plays the lord 
over him, and has plunged him into gross pursuits and grovelling 
propensities. He does not bother his head about the idea of 
futurity, nor has he the least notion of the inexorable Law of 
Karma. He believes that the purpose of his existence here below 
is merely to make his days pleasant during the short spau of his 
single life, and then to find his lasting repose either in a grave or 
in a funeral pyre. 


This state of things excited the compassion of the Mahatmas, 
the existing divine beings in the true sense of the word, and pre- 
eminently the well-wishers of humanity. They keep a vigilant 
watch over the progress of their less advanced brethren in order 
to help them whenever need arises, They are designated by 
different names in different countries, such as Saints, Ouliyas, 
Paighambers, Arahats, Mahatmas, Rishis and Sages. It was 
necessary for them to help humanity at its critical moment, and to 
stem as much as possible the head-long march of materialism, which 
otherwise would make turbid the spiritual stream in man, and 
multiply the folds of his ignorance to a fearful extent before the 
Eternity Law can in proper time play its part of purifying the 
muddy stream, They have studied experimentally the science of 
life, and are practically conversant with every other department 
of science and art bearing upon it, such as magic, alchemy, astro- 
logy, chemistry, and astronomy, 

The science of life deals with tho physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual parts of man, and with his development in these four-fold 
aspects. : 


Magic is a part of the scieuce of life, and comes under two 
heads, one divine, or white ; aud the other foul or black, commonly 
known as sorcery. The divine magic teaches the true nature of 
the visible and invisible elements that compose the macrocosm and 
microcosm, and gives instructions, as an art, how to direct and 
utilize the invisible powers of Nature for tho benefit of mankind. 
Imagination, Faith, and Will Power play the chief part in magic, 
and are to be cultivated in the manner prescribed in that science, 
and in the science of life. Sorcery is black magic and deals with 
evil spirits, which being capable of injuring man, must be subdued 
or controlled by adepts who are the well-wishers of humanity. 


Alchemy shows the way not only how to convert base metals 
into precious ones, but also how to transform vices into virtues, 
how to kindle the fire of love in man’s breast for the Deity, how to 
purify his mind by suffering, and how to exalt the divine principle 
in man above the animal elements of his soul. 


Astrology deals with tho psychic influences which the souls of 
planets exert upon each other, and upon the microcosm of man. 
An intimate and practical acquaintance with these sciences and arts 
on the part of the sages or Mahatmas has constituted them masters 
of wisdom, and has invested them with the eight divine or mystic 
powers called in Aryan literature Ashtasiddees, yasjäfz: 
are fully described iu “ Isis Unveiled,” Vol, IL, page 593. 
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i ‘gare divino magi- 
these extraordinary powers are 
} E them and work miracles every day 
he behoof of mankind at ee The 
i tural feats produced by spiritual powe) 3 
Ta ae how to fabricate Laer a : 
ble of motion and speech to serve as vehicles < 
ae te $ They can endow the urges things with ee ais 
' divi uperior - 
d can lodge the astral bodies of divine or sup 
Lanai Pee of spiritualized men in statues, in relics, and tombs of 
saint.*” E shoe 
A great spiritual power 1s contained in Faith.. Faith sea 
and Plovates the power of the P A Das a Pa 
‘trong faith feels as if he were lifted up, a ing 
ae of the body. By the all-powerful cogency of oniy 
the Rishis and Mahatmas accomplished great things T u 
above the reach of the ordinary run : e n Ta e ; 
their mite ] faith alone. Such. mr : 
their miracles by the strength of. faith alon T 
vere perform ‘during their life-time were sheeriy 
were performed, by them du a pia 
: thei aith. Other miracles tha 
results of their all-conquering Faith. ates 
ice throi ‘. relics or near their tombs, were caused by 
place through their re r S a 
; those who implored their help. the. 
raphe sang a Will, Imagination, and Faith. A dead 
of magic are performed by Will, Imagina ee 
saint cannot cure anybody. A living sain o A a 
tea of the divine power that acts through bim. *! 
Sans Dae Boe die with the body of the saint, and ther e truo 
saints still live with us though not in their fleshy tabernacles. 


i i is still 
ower which enabled the saints to work miracles | is st 
eee available for those who wish to be ponen by . i 
is the power of the ee Ghost, pe Macrae > je r h ai 

I with that power, and 1 
Or cea acd son will be Radon likè other saints even as the 

` apostles Peter and Paul.” i eos | ee 
““Wheabove quotation comes from the teachings Of | 
ae of Switzerland, and bore the family D 
Philippus Theophrastus Bombast of Hohenheim. He ee 
many countries in search of knowledge, and is said to n visite i 
India, where he appears to have been instructed in the a 
doctrine by the Mahatmas or great teachers of occultism, o m 
name Paracelsus seems to have been given him by a n 
during initiation. The name 1s partly similar to that ot t ere 
Rishi Parasara, the father of the famous Vyasa, the coe er i 
the Vedas and the author of the Bhagavadgita. one pete 
said “to be now a living adept residing with other adep te y 
same order in a certain place in Asia, from whence oe aus 3 
sibly but nevertheless effectually influences the minds 0 


followers, appearing to them occasionally even in visible and 
tangible shape.” | | . -" 
ticles on “ Ancient Magic in Modern Science (pp. l=; 
Bybee Statues” (pp. 65—73) ; and on “ Apollonius ‘I vane 
(pp 11—20) in the Theosophist, Vol. VIII, for the months of October 
or the months of October 


The possessors 
cians, and make natur 
for their convenience and for t 
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and November 1886, explain to some extent the mystic powers dis- 
played by occultists in consecrating temples and images in different 
‘parts of the world. These powers are described in Aryan books which 
formulate the processes for fabricating and animating idols and 
images. This process is denominated in Sanscrit literature as 
Pranapratishta, which means the animating of idols, &c., and is 
well known to occultists. With such Saints and Rishis the institution 
of idolatry originated. Temples were built on scientific principles 
under their instruction and supervision, and idols and statues 
were endowed with divine powers. Sacred diagrams called in 
Sanscrit AHA imbued with spiritual potency were consecrated 
and set therein for popular worship under the guidance of priests 
initiated in the sacred mysteries of worship of different grades. 
Persons spiritually sympathetic to its influence can only approach 
and touch the animated idol. The selection of priests for temples 
is based on natural law, and can only be made by great sages 
who can examine human aura and astral imprints of the Karmic 
Law, and can decide as to the fitness or otherwise of the candidate 
in the same way as in the selection of castes already hinted at. 
The priests must be so pure and spiritual as to have capacity or 
fitness to act occasionally as vicegerents of the gods lodged in the 
idols, or of the rishis that consecrated them. Such priests only 
can attend to the performance of service in consecrated. temples. 
Their spiritually sympathetic magnetisn poured into them by 
Mahatmas, under the process known in Sanscrit as Hastamaslaka 
Samyogam,—which technically means to let in the spiritually mag- 
netic power by the placing of the hands of the gooroo on the head 
of the disciple with a strong will for his regeneration,—should not 
be vitiated by the corrupted aura of bad men. The latter should 
not touch the.said pirests, who must be ever on the alert to keep 
the purity of their mind and magnetism always unalloyed, ‘much 
less can such polluted men handle the idols or images consecrated 
in the manner above.described. Thus a separate class of priests 
consecrated for service in the temple with their divine idols came 
into existence in ancient, times. ‘We find idolatry existing even 
in Dwapara Yuga. -Please’refer to the Bhagavat Poorana, where 
Rookmanee Devee and the Gopeekas who loved Sri Krishna wor- 
shipped in the temples of their tutelary deities for the purpose of 
having Sri Krishna as their husband., In other .books. there aro 
many more instances of the kind. . Se 
- In the present ,Kali-Yuga it, flourished well for many centuries, 
and ‘then began to affect the purity of castes, and the class of 
poojarees or temple priests was also affected to a -perceptible 
degree, while the temple servants lost their purity gradually and 
failed to understand the esoteric meaning of the ceremonies they 
performed. Owing to the evil surroundings generated by the 
cyclic changes and consequent alterations in their temperaments, 
their magnetic quality became repulsive to the adepts, who having 
ceased to mingle with the people as heretofore, the temple ser- 
vants became unable to attract the interference of the masters in 
the management of their temple affairs, The sages took steps 
similar to those adopted to rectify the castes. Hence the selection 
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‘editary and artificial without reference 
temple priests hecame hereditary and : | 
: dautak aptitude, The hereditary priests ae e not 2 T 
temple spirituality unsullied, and their service are = > an 
. service, and they ceased to eaa ty a te at mae aaa 

e influence of the gods that resided in ea 
ea Eoiriial influence of temple servants o 
degrees, the gods are quitting the consecrated temp a engine 
priests ‘are unable to prevent their a os sta 
par } ing to preven e ; they í 
saints are able to do something ' Pe Shia ee 
i lves not directors but servitors o 
tong nature. They are ee oe eee 
i ts, subject to the natural lav : 
assuage the evil effects, a sich ther 
| of the plans upon 
unchangeable harmony, an ou a ee ae 
‘wor e establishment an 
have now set themselves to work is a 
lidati l Society. It has many s 
lidation of the Theosophica EE e 
rid over, and as far as I am aware, it p 
A it. It Se OEE Head Set age fats 
ini : in the mind of the thin . é 
ie daily gaining gronne an terialists have now come 
-men who were formerly crass materi l C 
Aenea a a future state, and have become Theosophists, bh i 
sincere desire to glean the real truth about the new Theosophic: 


movement. . . : 
Q ra tmas now-a-days, and to 
. You seem to trust greatly in Maha i to 
hiai in their present existence. Pray let me know what evi 
ce you have on the subject ? . 
j A Yes I do believe in the present existence of Mahatmas. I 
have some grounds which are, of themselves, very good and con- 
ie ing to my mind, but I do not know how far you can appreciate 
then ji will narrate to you some of them, the first of which relates 
ae late son-in-law, Mr. G. N. aaah al died in a 
tetor of a very respectable business at Madras, 
. which failing in 1870, ce liea him to seek his livelihood a 
H derabad. On his way thither, he happened to meet in a E : 
eae banks of the River see ee on pangs ui a ne 
i id hich showed to my son-in- 
his face, and said something wl gue aah rea ae 
: able to read a portion of his past history 
ie asia light. The sage promising my eae k x 
hi again at Hyderabad, left the templo immediately. Mr. aN 
Chetty arrived at Hyderabad, aaa ve a hei ka 4 i 
ointment, till one night when his anx S $ 
cat thes recalled to his mind the promise made by the a 
HAR "With that idea uppermost in ip mind ee te see 
\t midni there was a knock at the door, which awoke ,2 
e to his no small delight he saw the same sage 
standing before him. He heard him say a a aie oe 
ing to get an order for his appointmeut. 
= syth rag tarned out to be true, and my son-in-law entered on A 
few daties About ten or fifteen months after this event Mr, 
Chetty personally told me all what I have recounted here. 
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This induced me to leave this on a pilgrimage to Bombay, with a 
View to an interview with Madame Blavatsky, &c, My son-in-law 
Mr. G. N. Chetty, told me, at the time of my de t 


parture, that 
Madame B. was a European lady, who must have come down to 


India with the ulterior object of propagating Christianit and t] 
I should be on my guard lest I fall into her trap. With Da a 
lution of keeping myself wide awake, I proceeded to Bombay, and 


that she was a convert to Hinduism who had 
adepts of our religion. I remained at Bombay a few 
and witnessed some more phenomena 
my first impressions about her. I received a letter thr 
usual post from a friend of mine at Madras. The letter 
opened by any party other than myself. On 

surprised to find a few lines written on the margi 
a third party, giving me as well as to the sender 
precious advice. How the lines entered the very well-gummed 
envelope I could not make out at the time, although I have now 
come to know that occultists have power to precipitate their ideas 
anywhere. This is one of the eight divine powers spoken of under 


the heading of “ Ashtasiddhees.” The few weeks I spent in Bom- 


bay with Madame Blavatsky were the very best portion of my life, 


en became a Theosophist, 


was not 


In the beginning of 1883 my son-in-law, alluded to so often, be- 
came dangerously ill. One day he was raving in his bed. I was 
called near his bed, when I heard im talking with some Invisible 
person. I awoke and questioned him. Then h 
went to bed complaining bitterly of the sages, &c., for allowin 
him to suffer so much. ‘he sage ascetic already mentioned 
appeared to him in vision, and explained to him that what ] 
suffered was owing to his Karma in his previous bi 
he was not right in blaming others for his own sins. The ascetic 
kindly explained to him the nature of his sins and told him to be 


The sage gave him no reply. 


ad selected 


agents, and had 
them to this country to preach Theosophy to the people. This cs 


the purport of all what my son-in-law had heard from the sage on 
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his death-bed. He lingered for about fifteen days and then 
breathed his last. o So 

l "His second daughter soon afterwards departed this life un- 
married. ; : : T 


a! tr a a Te P. Iyatoo Natu, F. T. S. 


bove article, interesting from more points of view than one, displays the 
ea arguments of a ty pieahly amiable, unsuspicious, Hindu mind, of . ee 
order. The writer tells his belief concerning the Sages and Do ge 7 ie T 
‘common in India, and which has remained the same in this country or are 8 
‘of years ; he gives bis personal experiences, which to him are corrobor ative evi ane 
of the truth of already existing beliefs, but whicu, as he very truly pide et oe 
taken, by those who have no previous belief, or reason to believe, as being in them 
selves satisfactory proofs.—Hd.] -> > | i 
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` © SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND SELF-CULTURE. 

| (Continued from page 751): ° | 
ATOW as regards self-culture. Man’s culture or progress is 2 
N “stage in the course of evolution, and eyolution is the. Law 
of Creation. Under its influence, directed and sustained by some 
unknown power and potency, designated “The Great Unknown, 
“The First Cause,’ ‘The Law,’ or ‘ God,’ living creatures appeared 
upon this planet, once a homogeneous mass | of primordial matter, 
detached from the central mass of which it formed a part and 
around which it has subsequently been revolving. As time rolled 
on, higher and higher forms of life evolved until the highest creature 
(man) made his appearance. At first a savage creature, a high type 
of monkey, he has steadily evolved a number of, intellectual powers 
or faculties: to the wonderful extent to ‘which he possesses them 
to-day. How did he evolve these faculties ? ‘He developed or 
cultivated them by education or exercise. These faculties inhered 
in him in the embryonic state or latent. condition, and remained 
so until-roused to activity by the force of circumstances. . When 
the time came for these powers to rise,.or, in other, words, when 
the creature had sufficiently advanced; in the scale of evolution, 
the force of circumstances, or the condition of surroundings, led to 
their awakening from the latent: state by rendering 1t: necessary 
For the creature to make use of them in order to.-preserve his life 
under the impulse of his predominant instinct: (self- reservation); 
and to'rise above his fellow-creatures.and secure all the comfort ho 
can for himself under the impulse of his..domineering passion 


(ambition). Thus the working of the law of evolution is two- 


fold ; it works from‘ within as well às from without.’ Within lie 
the faculties or powers in embryo, or say the'germs of faculties or 
mere potentialities ; without it the condition of surroundings which 


awakens these latent faculties or stirs them up'to action and then 


i In other 
keeps them working so as to train them up by exercise. dn othe 
eerie ths seeds are in the man or ‘with oe ; a the, soil. in 
which they grow isin his surroundings or, all around him. a" 
We Feneai the working of evolution is two-fold. Both sides 


keep, pace With one another, they act and. react:upon one another, 


ually impri ir image | ach other’s 
they ‘mutually imprint, and stamp their image upon eac 
ma English biologists take a one-sided view of the case; they 
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fix their eyes upon the external factor and trace the evolution on 
that side alone. They see in the evolution of species the survival 
of the fittest by adaptation to external circumstances. 


- But this survival of the fittest implies that some are capable of 
surviving and to talk of anyone being capable of surviving with- 
out possessing the power to survive is to talk nonsense. Whence 
this power to survive? It is supposed to be merely a phenomenon 
of life. And whence this phenomenon of life ? Can there be pheno- 
mena of life without life? And now what is life? Leading English 
biologists confess that the origin of life is a mystery to them. 
In that case, it goes without saying, that every phenomenon of life 
is a manifestation of a mystery. One may depict the mode of mani- 
festation with great ability, but that does not affect the fact that 
he has described the manifestation of a mystery and not explained 
the mystery itself. Admire such able interpreters as much as you 
like, but still the fact remains that it is the mode of manifestation 
they explain and not the cause of it. One basic mytery takes differ- 
ent forms at different stages of evolution, man describes those 
forms and gets so enamoured of his lucid and accurate description 
that in the heat of self-satisfaction and self-appreciation, promptly 
intensified by the fuel of self-conceit into self-admiration, he loses 
his mental equilibrium, and begins to think that he has solved the 
mystery, while, as a matter of fact, he has merely described some 
of the forms of it. 2 T | 


In short, evolution is two-sided. A great mystery works from 
within, and external circumstances guide and control it to a degree 
inversely proportionate to the progress of evolution in the individual. 
In the course of evolution the latent power within is awakened, 
and soon after its awakening it tends to have its own way, uncon- 
sciously at first but consciously as soon as self-consciousness is 
evolved, unintelligently at first, but intelligently when the indivi- 
dual acquires due intelligence, indiscriminately at first, but with 
due discrimination when he attains to that; unsuccessfully at first, 
but. with better results in the course of time, getting better and 
better day after day as he gains steadily increasing strength (by 
exercise) during the fight. In plants where the progress of 
evolution is observed by us at its minimum, the external factor 
alone is seen to guide and control its course. In the lower ani- 
mals the internal factor tends to have its way, but almost uncon- 
sciously and unsuccessfully. In higher animals such tendency is 
comparatively strong, conscious, and successful; but still it is 
almost unintelligent and absolutely indiscriminate. In the highest 
animal, man, it is stronger, more conscious, and more successful ; 
but still not as a rule quite intelligent, and almost indiscriminate. 
From this man-brute to man-god is an extensive range of evolution, 
during which he acquires intelligence and discrimination by per- 
sonal effort at education, until the tendency under consideration 
becomes wholly intelligent and discriminate, so as to take the 
form of right effort, which trains by proper exercise a power 
within that becomes irresistible when duly developed (wit), 
and that leads eventually, under the guidance of right effort, 
to the goal, the crown of evolution, the elevation of man to 
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igni an-god. Here the cards are turned, the in- 
A aegis eee all-important and ae ae and 
the external one can no longer control it or dictate to it. ae 
the course of evolution in a microcosm, from its oe vi oe 
the external factor reigns supreme and the internal one r a , 
to its climax when the latter grows all-powerful and iden - es 
itself with the One Life that is the ALL in ALL, there nae sede 
stages or grades of progress, each leading imperceptibly into the 
one above it. Amidst these countless stages there is 7 or say 
there are some, during which self-consciousness tal es r% 
definite form. That is the turning point in the evolution o i 
microcosm. It is here that the individual as such begins to uae 
consciously ; it is here that the internal factor raat a ne f- 
conscious poteut factor in the evolution of the individua ; : a 
here that the special tendency of the internal factor, E 
toit by the prevailing desires or the predominant desire a ae 
individual, becomes a co-efficient in nature, co-operating wi i e 
general progressive tendency of evolution or oes tha 
tendency according to the direction it takes. By eee liscrimi- 
nate co-operation with the progressive tendency of evolution, a 
can promote progress to a considerable degree and e P omp ion 
of progress of right individual effort is known as self-culture. 


i of the nature of the grand work self-culture has to 
E be gained by comparing the state of n averago 
intelligence of the day with that of a prophet. M a 18 & 
man-brute working chiefly, if not exclusively, under t 2 in A 
of his animal instincts; while the latter. is a man-god, per = 
master of himself, wise almost to omniscience. What a prophe 
is every-one can be, since the Law is universal. 

‘Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime. | 

i o ive tendency of evolution is impressed upon 
it a, dhe Lew chick 1S Absolute, and of which evolution itself 
ee) anifestation. Without such impress its existence is incon- 
sale ble since the Law is the cause of which Nature is an effect. 
nae e, er says, ‘The Lord of all, himself through all diffused, 
P is the life of all that lives. Nature is a name for an 


hose cause is God.’ oe 
jon thisit is clear, that the tendency of evolution a 
the tendency of the primary ae A n a A 
in i i om the First Cause, . Shall 
es Aa eer eae or shall we take some other manne 
In the former case we proceed with the cosmic ae eee 
and onward to the goal for whichitis bound; while in the ma sf 
case we discard this current to have our own ee Ba hy 
knowing where that way may lead us. Hence to ie fe ma 
culture is to work in accordance with the law Eo R ne n 
God’s will; while to disregard it is to disregar 7 z o k 
disobey God’s will. In the former case, we know what wo ar 


—_—— 


- Hardly trne of tho Jewish prophets ;—for instance Hosea, These wero yery 


i tac e eee ‘a 
like semi inspired lunatice, ay reported at least.— £4, 
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about and whither we are drifting; while in the latter case we 
know nothing of the sort, but are groping in the dark under the 
blind impulse of having our own way without understanding why 
and wherefore. In the former case, we work systematically with 
due care and caution; while in the latter case, we work at random 
under the impulse of the moment, and as for due care and caution 
that is out of question while we are groping inthe dark. When 
ene understands this, a desire springs up in him to move in the 
direction of the great cosmic current and to see all moving in 
the same direction. This desire may be appropriately called love 
of culture or progress. This pure love of culture is not love of 
self-culture with any sclfish end in view, but love of universal 
progress implying love of self-culture as the most accessible 
port of that whole and the most important means to that 
end. By attending to this love and working under its impulse, 
he trains it by exercise; whereupon it grows stronger and 
stronger and on that account engrosses more of his attention day 
after day, until it grows strong enough to engage his undivided 
attention. Thus living the ‘higher life’ with heart and soul he deve- 
lopes his ‘higher nature,’ and in the course of time himself become 
altogether of ‘ higher nature’ by killing out the last remnant of his 
previous ‘lower nature.’ This is the only way in which true self- 
culture is accomplished; in other words, it is the way to self-eul- 
ture, fixed by the Law. For this reason alone, if not for any other, 
it can be truly said to be the right way to self-culture, and the 
motive which leads that way, the right motive to work with. Love 
of culture, then, is the right motive, since it is the motive that 
leads the right way. They should work for self-culture ont of 
pure love of culture and not ont of mere love of self, and if we 
have to devote special attention to self-culture, it is because that 
accomplishment is the most important means to the end in view. 
The apparently Insignificant mistake of looking upon self-culture 
as the very end in view, ‘exposes the student to the insidiously 
creeping temptations of “higher selfishness,’ which may grow too 
strong for him to resist without attracting his notice and may 
eventually turn everything upside down. 

Now pure love of culture is exceedingly rare. It isa, qualifi- 
cation most difticult to acquire. We cannot: exactly say that it is 
inherent in the human breast as we did in the case of love of 
knowledge, since here it is inseparably wedded to self. What 
is available is love of self-culture and not love of culture for 
its own sake. But those who realise the Universal Brother- 
hood of Humanity and love all men with true brotherly feel- 
ing, work with heart and soul for their culture under the influ- 
ence of Brotherhood, and under the same influence love the univer- 
sal culture of Humanity more and more day after day, so that in 
the course of time this love execeds love of self-culture for its own 
sake, so much so, that they almost lose sight of the latter owing to 
their deep attention to the former. Thus pure love of Humanity 
transforms love of self-culture into pure love of culture, in which 
self-culture becomes the means to the end instead of being the end 
in view. Here we see the importance of the first object of the 
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Theosophical Society from a new standpoint. By developing 
pure love of Humanity, it enables us or leads us unconsciously, if 
not consciously, to work for self-culture with the right motive or 
the motive that carries with it the germ of success. It gives the 
right turn to our efforts in this line, just as it does elsewhere. 
In short, it is the unmistakable guide that leads us the right way 
wherever we go. It is the key to right efort. 
| J. K. Da 


LE PHARE DE DINCONNU. 
(Continued from page 647.) 
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VII. 


V E hope that we have by this time sufficiently refuted in 

these pages several grave misconceptions of our doctrine 
and beliefs; that amongst others which insists is regarding 
Theosophists,—those, at least, who have founded the Society, — 
as polytheists or atheists. We are neither one or other, any more 
than certain Gnostics were, who, while believing in the existence 
of planetary, solar and lunar gods, offered no prayers to them nor 
dedicated any altars. Not believing in a personal god, outside 
of man who is the temple thereof according to Paul and other 
initiates, we believe in an impersonal and absolute Principle,* 
so far beyond human conception, that we see nothing less than a 
blasphemer and presumptuous madman in anyone who tries to 
define that great universal Mystery. All that has been taught us 
about this eternal and unique spirit, is that, it is not spirit, nor 
matter, nor substance, nor thought, but is the container of all those 
things, the absolute container. In a word, it is the “ God nothing” 
of Basilides, so little understood even by the learned and ingenious 
annalists of the Musée Guimet (Vol. XIV), who define the term 
somewhat satirically when they speak of this “ god nothing, who 
has ordained and foreseen everything, although he has neither 
reason nor will.” 


Yes, truly, and this “god nothing,” being identical with the 
Parabrahm of the Vedantins—the grandest as well as the most 
philosophical of conceptions—is identical also with the A1n-Sora of 
the Jewish Kabalists. The latter is also “the god who is not,” 
“ Ain” signifying non-being or the Absolute, the nothing or Td otdé0 & 
of Basilides: that is to say, the human intelligence being limited 
on this material plane, cannot conceive anything that is, which 
does not exist under any form. The idea of a being being limited 
to something which exist, either in substance,—actual or potential, 
—or in the nature of things, or only in our ideas; that which 
cannot be perceived by the senses, or conceived by our intellect 
that conditions everything, does not exist for us. 


* This belief only concerns those who think as I do. Every Fellow has tho 
right to believe what he likes, and how he likes. As we haye said elsewhere the 
Theosophical Socicty is “ tLe Republic of Conscience.” 
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“ Where, then, do you locate Nirvana, Oh great Arhat ?” asked 
a king of a venerable Buddhist ascetic whom he was questioning 
about the Good Law. 


“ Nowhere, Oh great king,” was the reply. 
“« Nirvana, then, does not exist?” said the king. 
“ Nirvana is, but it does not exist,” answered the ascetic. 


The same is true of the God “ who is not,” a faulty literal trans- 
lation, for one ought to read esoterically “the god who does not 
exist but who is.’ For the root of otdév ig odé-eis and means “and 
not somebody,” which signifies that which is spoken of is not a 
person or any thing, but the negative of both (oder, neuter, is 
employed as an adverb; “in nothing”). Therefore the to ouden 
en of Basilides is absolutely identical with the En or “ Ain-Soph” 
of the Kabalists. In the religious metaphysics of the Hebrews, 
the Absolute is an abstraction, “ without form or existence,” 
“ without any likeness to anything else” (Franck, Le Kabbale, p. 
153, 596.) “God therefore is Nornine, nameless, and without 
qualities; that is why it is called Arn-Sorn, for the word AIN 
signifies nothing.” (Franck, Le Kabbale, p. 153, 196.) 

It is not from thisimmutableand absolute principle, which is only in 
posse,* that the gods, or active principles of the manifested universe, 
emanate. The Absolute neither having, nor being able to have, 
any relation with the conditioned or the limited, that from which 
the emanations proceed is the “ God that speaks” of Basilides: 
that is to say, the Logos, which Philo calls “ the second God,” and 
the creator of forms. “The second God is the Wisdom of God 
Onn” (Quest. ef salut.) “But is this Logos, the ‘ Wisdom,’ always 
an emanation ?” it will be asked, “for to make something emanato 
from Noraine is an absurdity.’ Not in the least. In the first 
place, this “ nothing,” is a nothing, because it is the Absolute, and 
consequently the Wuotr. In the next place, this ‘ second God’ 
ig no more an emanation than the shadow that our body casts upon 
a white wall is an emanation of that body. Atall events this 
God is not the effect of a cause or an act that is reasoned, or of 
conscious and deliberate will. Itis the periodical effectf of an 
eternal and,immutable law, independent of time and space, and of 
which the Logos or creative intelligence is the shadow or the rejlec- 
tion. l 

‘But that idea is ridiculous!” We fancy we hear the believers 
in a personal and anthropomorphic God declare, “ Of the two— 
man and his shadow—it is the latter which is nothing, an optical 
illusion; and the man who projects it is the intelligence, although 
passive in this case !”’ l , 

Quite so; but that is truc only upon our plane, where all is but 
illusion; where everything is reversed, like things seen in a 
mirror. For, since the domain of the real is for us, whose percep- 
tions are falsificd by matter, the unreal ; and, since, from the point 
of view of the Absolute Reality, the universe with all its conscious 
E ese ane eee ee ee eae 

* e Qni west qu’on puissanco d'etre.” , ; p 

+ For him at least who believes in an uninterrupted succession of “ creations, 
which we call “the days and nights of Brahma,” or the Menvanteras, and the Pralayas 

(dissolutions), 
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and intelligent inhabitants is but a poor phantasmagoria, it follows 
that it is the shadow of the Real, upon the plane of this latter, that 
isendowed with intelligence and attributes; while the Absolute, from 
our point of view, is oa of all conditioned qualities, by the 
very fact that it is the absolute. One need not be versed in Oriental 
metaphysics to understand all that; and it is not necessary to be 
a distinguished palæographer or paleologist to see that the system 
of Basilides is that of the Vedantins, however twisted and disfigur- 
ed it may be by the author of Philosophwmena. That it is so 
is conclusively proved even by the fragmentary resume of the 
Gnostic systems which that work gives us, Itis only the esoteric 
doctrine that can explain what is incomprehensible and chaotic in 
the little understood system of Basilides, such asit has been 
transmitted tous by the Fathers of the Church, those execution- 
ers of Heresies. The Pater innatus or God not begotten, the 
great Archon (’'Apxywy), and the two Demiurgoi, even the three hun- 
dred and sixty-five heavens, the number contained in the name 
of Abraxas their ruler,—all that was derived from the Indian 
systems. But this is denied by our pessimistic century, in 
which everything goes by steam, even human life; in which 
nothing that is abstract,—which only is eternal,—interests anyone 
except a handful of eccentrics; and in which man dies, without 
having lived for one moment in the presence of his own soul,— 
swept away as he is by the whirlwind of egoistic and mundane 
affairs. 

Apart from metaphysics, however, each person who enters the 
Theosophical Society can find therein a science and an occupation 
to his taste." An astronomer could make more scientific discoveries 
by studying the allegories and symbols relating to each star,* in 
the old Sanscrit books, than he could ever make by the aid only of 
Academies. A doctor who had intuition would learn more from 

- the works of Charaka,t translated into Arabic in the 8th century, 
or in the dusty manuscripts to be found in the Adyar Library,— 
not understood like all the rest,—than in modern works on 
physiology. Theosophists interested in medicine, or the art of 
healing, might do worse than consult the legends and symbols 
revealed and explained through Asclepios or Aisculapius. For, 
just as Hypocrates consul ted the votive tablets at the temple of 
Epidaurus (surnamed the Tholos) at Cos,ł so could they find 
therein prescriptions for compounding remedies unknown to the 
modern pharmaceepia.§ From thenceforth they might perhaps cure, 


instead of killing. 


* Every god or goddess of the 333,000,000, that compose the Hindu Pantheon, 
is represented by a star. As the number of the stars and constellations known to 
astronomers hardly reach that figure, one wight suspect that the anc:ont Hindus 
knew more stars than the moderns. 
. t Charaka was a physician of the Vedic period. A legend represents him as tho 
incarnation of the Serpent of Vishnu, under the name of Secha, who reigned in 
Patala (the infernal regions). 

t Strabo, XIV, 2,19. See also Pasuan, IT, 27. 

§ It is known that those who were cured in the Asclepicia lcft pious memorials in 
the temples; that they had the names of their maladies and of the medicians 
that cured them engraved upon plates. A number of these tablets have lately been 
dng up in the Acropolis, See L’Ascleptcion @Athéns M, P, Girard, Paris, Thorin, 
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Let us repeat for the hundredth time: The Truth is one! but 
the moment it is presented, not under all its aspects, but according 
to the thousand and one opinions which its servants form about it, 
it 1s no longer the divine Tura, but the confused echo of human 
voices. Where can one look for it as a whole, even approximat ly ? 
. ee the Christian Kabalists, or the modern Dione 
A S? Or among the Spiritists of to-day, or the early spirit- 


A friend said to us one da Bs aaie 
systems as there are Kabalists. Here they a 
ane sere are some of them who are all for the Pope to tl j 
point of dreaming about a universal crown for him = hut Pape 
Pontif-Cæsar. Others are against the papacy, but in ec : æ 
Christ, not indeed the historical Christ, but one create db i > 
imagination, an intriguing (“politiquant”) and ante esan n 
Christ, and so forth. Every Kabalist believes that he has fe 
discovered the lost Truth. It is always his own science that is tho 
cternal Truth, and every other nothing but a mirage; and he is 
Eora support or defend it with the point of his peri.” a 
of Christ p ewish Kabalists,” I asked, “are they also in favour 


“ Well, th i i i i 
ao” ey have their own Messiah. It is only a question of 
There can, indeed, beno anachronisms i 
an, i : sin Eternity. The only thi 
is, that since all these variations of terms and ee thee 
rh tiara) teachings, cannot contain the true Truth. I do not 
— ow our friends, the French Kabalists, can pretend to a know- 
as ge ot a i oe They have the Kabala of Moses de 
“on, Compiled in the 183th century; but his Zohar 
with the “ Book of Numbers” of the pues 
l Ë e Chaldeans, repre 
D of the Rabbi Simeon Ben Iochai, about as much ai fhe o 
— the Greek Christians represents the true Egyptian Book of 
À: . The ease with which the Kabala of Rosenroth and its 
ai 1æval Latin manuscripts, when read by the system of Notarion 
aa themselves into Christian and Trinitarian texts. is like an 
ata in a fairy scene, Between the Marquis de Mirville and his 
e the Chevalier Drach, a converted Rabbi, the “ good Kabala” 
as become a Catechism of the Church of Rome. The Kabalists 
may be satisfied therewith if they like: we prefer to stick to tl | 
Kabala of the Chaldeans, the “ Book of Numbers.” = 
oever is satisfied with the dead letter. ma -wra hi 
n oe the'Tanaim (the ancient initiates dac: in thoe z 
S f : 1e experienced occultist he will never be anything but the wolf 
> ae in va To of Little Red Riding Hood’s grandmother 
uv the wolt will not gobble up occultism as he does Li | 
ut I a s Litt] 
T g E baa Io profane outsider athirst after Sauk tena 
wo x ° ee e ° i S 
a more likely who will perish, by falling into his 
* The same wh iled the Zohar i i igi | 
from the first. cenba an n Boon eee ie en a ane il aaa ae 
$ ‘n Ing 
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' Like the Bible, the Kabalistic books have their dead letter, the 
exoteric sense, and their true or esoteric meaning. The key to 
the true’ symbolism,’ which is that also of the Hindu systems, is 
hidden to-day beyond the gigantic peaks of the Himalayas. No 
other’ key’ can open the sepulchres where, interred thousands of 
years ago,‘ lie the intellectual treasures which were deposited 
there by'the primitive interpreters'of the divine Wisdom. But 
the great cycle, the first of the Kali Yuga, 1s at its end; the day 
of resurrection for all these dead cannot be far away. : The great 
Swedish seer, Emmanuel Swedenborg, said: “ Look for the lost 
word among the hierophants of Great Tartary and Tibet.” — 
However much appearances may be against the Theosophical 
Society, however unpopular it may be among those who hold all 
innovation:in horror, one thing is certain. That which our enemies 
look upon as an invention of the 19th century, is as old as the 
world. © Our Society is the tree of Brotherhood sprung from a seed 
planted in the world by tho angel of Charity and of Justice, 
on the day when the first Cain killed the first Abel. During 
the long centuries: of the slavery of woman and the misery of 
the poor, this seed was watered by all the bitter tears shed by 
the weak and the oppressed. Blessed hands have replanted 
this seed in one corner of the earth and another, and in different 
climes, and at epochs far apart. ‘Do not to another the thing 
thou wouldst not.he should do to thee,” said Confucius to his 
disciples. ‘ Love one another, and love every living creature,” 
preached the Lord Buddha to his Arhats. “ Love one another, 
was repeated like a faithful echo in the streets of Jerusalem. To the 
Christian nation belongs the honour of having obeyed this supreme 
commandment of their master, in a particularly paradoxical fashion! 
Caligula, the pagan, wished that mankind had only one head that 
he might cut it off with a single blow. The Christian powers 
have improved upon this idea, which remained only in theory, by 
seeking for, and at last finding a means to put 1tin practice, Let 
them make ready to cut each other’s throats ; let them continue to 
exterminate in one day in their wars more men than the Cæsars kill- 


ed in a year; let them depopulate whole countries and provinces in, 


the name of their paradoxical religion, and let those who kill with 
the sword perish by the sword themselves. What have we to do 
with all that ? l o. 

Theosophists are powerless to stop them. Be it so. But itis their 
business to save as many of thesurvivorsas possible. Nucleus of a 
true Brotherhood, it depends upon them to make their Society a 
bridge destined in the near future to carry the humanity of the 
new cycle beyond the muddy waters of the deluge of hopeless mate- 
riatism. These waters rise continuously, and at this moment are in- 
undating all civilized countries. Shall we leave the good to perish 
with bad, terrified by the clamours and mocking cries of ee latter, 
whether against the Theosophical Society or ourselves ! Shall we 
watch them perish one after the other,—this one of lassitude, that 
one unable to obtain a ray of the sun that shines for every one,— 
without stretching to them a plank of safety ?—Never! i 

It may be that the beantiful Utopia, the dream of the philanthro- 
pist who secs as in a vision the accomplishment of the triple desira 
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of the Theosophcal Society, may be far off. Full and éntire liberty 
of conscience allowed to all, fraternity reigning between the rich and 
the poor, equality recognized in theory and practice between the 
aristocrat and the plebeian,—are still so many castles in the air 
and for a good reason. All this must come about naturally and 
voluntarily on both sides, but the time has not yet arrived for the 
lion and the lamb to lie down together. : The great reform 
must take place without any social shocks, without a drop of 
blood being spilled; which can happen in no other way than 
by the recognition of the axiomatic truth of Oriental Philosophy, 
which teaches us that the great diversity of fortune, of social 
rank and of intellect, is due but to the personal Karma of each 
human being. We reap only what we have sown. If the 
personality of each physical man differs from that of every other, 
the immortal individuality, or immaterial being in him, emanates 
from the same divine essence as does that of his neighbours. He 
who is thoroughly impressed with the philosophic truth that every 
Ego begins and ends by being the indivisible Wuots, cannot love 
his neighbour less than he does himself. But, until this becomes 
a religious truth, no such reform can take place. The egoistical 
proverb : “ Charity begins at home,” or that other one: “ Every- 
one for himself and God for us all,” will always impel “ superior” 
and Christian races to oppose the practical realization of this 
beautiful pagan saying: “ The poor man is the son of the rich 
one,” and still more that which tells us, ‘ Give to eat first to him 
that is hungry, and take that which remains for thyself.” 

But the time is coming when this “ barbarian” wisdom of the 
“ inferior” races will be better appreciated. What we must try 
to do in the meantime is to bring a little peace into the world, in 
the hearts of those who suffer, by raising for them a corner of the 
veil which hides the divine truth. Let those who are strongest 
show the road to those who are weaker, and help them to climb 
the steep hill of life; and let them teach these to fix their eyes 
on the Beacon which shines on the horizon like a new star of 
Bethlehem beyond the mysterious and unknown sea of the Theoso- 
phical Sciences,—and let the disinherited ones of life recover 
hope., ng p | 
H. P. Buavarsry, 
E. - (The end.) 


(Translated from La Revue Theosophiq ue.’ ’) 


LEPROSY IN ANCIENT INDIA, 
N | OW that a great desire is felt by the Indians to know what 


the ancient Indian doctors wrote about leprosy thousands 
of years ago, and especially after the death from leprosy of that 
heroic philanthropist—Father Damien—whoso self-sacrifice has 
produced universal admiration for him, we take this opportunity 
of contributing our mite to the progress of the knowledge of that 
disease. A great deal more from the ancient writings could be 
given, were it not for the fact that the technical terms in ancient 
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noe Indian Medical works, can only be really understood by one who E temples, by an Archaka (one who perform the worship of idols 
lipa EE eee s ae y y J , ie . . 1 p! - . . p : 
a is initiated into that science by a proper guru. Ancicnt com- a. in temples) who is leprous. The ancient Indian medical authori- 
ease mentaries on these works are not easily procurable. Doubtless, E ties laid down that the following should be avoided in connection 
ee some of them have been printed, but these are at present beyond our i with one affected with leprosy, fever, sore-eye, etc :— : 
ies eae E difficulties are greatly enhanced by the want of a 7 Catching the breath (of a leper, &c.), touching the body, conver- 
ue Botanica Dictionary containing exact equivalents, in English, or aa sation, eating (with a leper, &c.), taking a seat along with a leper, 
Re in the languago of European botanists, for Sanskrit botanical a &c., lying on one and the same bed or seat, sleeping tozcther 
Hi terms. Even while equivalents are given in somo English works, a wearing flowers, clothes, &c., once worn by aol people rubbing 
ti a oe “4 ‘ a a : : ae oe Paes a sa ? 
ba they cannot þe taken as authoritative, for no two English botanists ; sandal (over their body) | | | ie | 
nat are agreed as to the proper and exact equivalents for Sanskrit rh “What th ‘ont Indi Se eee Pe | 
eh botanical terms. Under these circumstances our contributionmust i ee ee A 
ae U DEE A O . f Nine treatises by eleven different authors are mentioned, viz., 
$ KE y p faz. e . ° A GEETE) 
Ire Es Fic RRR RR emer ere Fe eee E Coe F, Athri, and Charaka Samhitas, Bhilatantra, Jédtukarna ?` Tantra 
ae a ee Leas e anloro ie eee } nae es iy : Parasara, Bharadwaja, Harita, and Karpara Samhitas, and Sush- 
‘ane í € vay é ; ale er- 4 ut i ' ices 
Be son to ather ? In other words ‘is leprosy a contagious discus ike j ee eo roe E E a s da P ee 
ee The ancient law-givers and physicians of India had long ago EO l ce erg a ee oe a Dhan- 
oe ca os ot aes , 3 à “O l wantarı an ushruta. ese only five can be found at present, ` 
pal arrived at a definite conclusion, viz., that it can be communicated. a Té : ! , > 
eet | Manu say st Dee ona ae! 4 A a a i namely, Hárita Samhita, Charaka; Sushruta, Bharadwaja, and Atri 
pi > by which rites are neglected, which has no males, which possesses Samhitas ; and the remaining four are supposed to be irrecoverable. 
ae a the Vedas arene of hich) ae B iets Tos. Several commentaries are extant on the existing Samhitas, each of 
lo Hise tac: 5 ead ok consin oni -d ia y come f which has two or three commentaries’. Besides these ancient works, 
ae “lb; n k 11 wear Poon, -OYSPe pels; “epilepsy. | there are many modern treatises on medicine that can be found in 
ae se acre Pye ee EEE E PEETA T AEE ee ee India, as the Ashtángahridaya Samhita of Vagbhata, Sárngadhara 
oe whi lene: rae (sh Sd be aces ded 2 j Samhita, and various others. At any rate medicine in India is of 
sage’ ° e 1 . i ; a : i 
a ) ae : avery great antiquity. i 
ee Also :—‘ But if she trangresses because she hates (a husband | E : “ee 
aot when he is) crazy, deen d, castrated, impotent . afflicted ra a ae a f via opr cen ees eee 
es) 38) ; À remarks may not be out of place here: 
atl with an evil disease, (that husband) has no right to set her aside or om e . f E 
as take away the gifts ho has given her.’)* Here Kullaka and other noon N ny tarer mumonnss (or donls), 
Ar, commentators observe that ‘ evil disease’ includes lepros Tavaya (aT), p ae PR a pur gny: ee eed 
of , ‘ $ : y- they are the cause of disease and death ; and with the blood they 
pa Yagnavalkya’ tells us that ‘marriage should not be contracted retain and eventually destroy the body. Without these three 
oF wi amilies i ich ntagi i $ ages ao l 
ae m a ee there are contagious diseases, humours and the blood the individual could not exist. With 
Lak ’ ’ Ges | Orr rh voor 
a Further on? he says that ‘impotent people, and sufferers from 3 a a ee ae chap. V; Chikitsdésthéua, chap. VIL; Sashruta, 
“a en incura di e S iZ. c nsum tion and l ros hav no inherit- Suthrast ana, cnap. V; and Chikitsdsthana, chap. IX; Harita Samhita, chap. XL; 
a able o ils eae p PPro z Vaghbata’s Ashtangahridaya, Nidánasthána, chap. XIV, and Chikitsáthána, chap. 
e aaa 6 e . ` XXI; Bhávaprakása, Part IV. These works and Dr. Wise’s ‘A Commentary on 
ee So also, Yama prohibits marriage with any member of a l Hindu System of Modicine’ have been mainly consulted in writing this paper ; and 
A 2 family in which there is leprosy, or white leprosy. Narada’? prohi- even Dr. Wise’s equivalents generally adopted in the course of this paper. 
ed bistke maim adeol a leer woman . 2. Sushrata has two, and Charaka has three, commentarios. 
aa pe ag tep A diate a) ; 3. (I) Vayu (spirit or air) is invisible, extremely light, of a cooling nature and 
oe pala, an ancient Aryan lady, is said in the Rigveda, to have had of Rajéguna (active quality): flows more or less quickly through all the parts of the 
E an attack of leprosy, and to have been cured, and became perfectly E. aT ; n F ee of the Bade al the PAn at the various 
" iJ ati ¢ : ° outlets o e body, the activity of the senses o 1e understanding or intellect; 
lei mere! b7 eating the oe pl nt, yes the blessin 853 of Indra. 1 the temperature of the body depends on its temperature, for it is liable to he affected 
ob ost o the Smrithies prohibit. ining with a leper, nor is a by heat and cold ; it prepares and separates the fluids. It is found in the small intes- 
eis leper fit to receive a gift or to officiate as a priest in sacrifices and tines (pakvdsaya), thighs, ears, eyes, senses, all the canals, testicles, and the anns, 
ae ceremonies It is, as it were, the guide of the functions of the body and its organs, and the ox- 
(hrs i ik r. P i P ; | ression ‘ vital force’ may be its nearest ivalent. It is of five kinds or i 
me) The Tantras, such as the Pancharatra Agamas, forbid a leper’s pee Bah eee ie eae aes Bee inc pen ea tein a ON 
shat approaching the shrine of an idol ; and also the worship in the í a. Pránaváyu passes through the mouth and nose, and is situated in the chest: per- 
ne forms deglutition, gives movement to the blood, conveys food and drink to tho 
bas 1. Manu, chap. III, verse 7 (translated by Burnell and Hopkins). stomach, and is the supporter of life (Prana) and on its healthy condition depends 
ith i Se oe: n S ; ¥ ee | the D of the individual also; when diseased it produces hiccough, discases of the 
ip ; id, chap. IX, v. 79. i d Jungs, &c. 
` 4, Mitákshara, chap. I, page 7 of Madras Edition. = b. 'Apánaváyu is contained in rectum, buttocks, urethra, &c., and is situated 
5. Ibid, chap. U, v. 137 (page 147, Madras Edition). i -under the small intestines (pakvasaya) and separates urine, fæces, semen, menses, 
6. Parasara Madhaviya, p- 111 (Madras Edition). and expels the fœtus. If it is deranged the parts (of the body) in which it is con- 
7. Varndsramaéchéra Kanda of Vaidyanatha, p. 94 (Madras Edition), | taincd become algo discased, 
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the essential parts of the body and the appendages, and impurities, 
they form the fabric of the body. —(Wese’s Commentary on Hindu 
Systsem-of Medicine, p, 43). 008 oe ioe no on 
hese three humours -bear the same. relation to the body as 
the pillars do to a house. They are called Tristhinas ‘(three 
pillars) on this account. Hence also Tristhúna came to mean the, 
body. They are also called Dhatus, for by their good condition, 
the whole body is borne np as it were. They are called Déshas, 
because if they are anes they ruin the seven essential parts or, 
Dhatus of the body, viz., T'wak (skin), Asrik (blood), Mamsa (flesh), 
Méda (fat), Asthi (bone), Majja (marrow), and Sukla (semen). 


mn 

-c. Samánaváyu is situated in the stomach and large intestines (A’mdsaya) ; ‘it 
digests the food, produces, by separating the impurities, blood, fat ; separates urine, 
&c., if it is diseased, dyspepsia, diarrhoea, &c., are the result. | 

d. Vyanav4yu conveys fluids over the body, performs walking, jumping, opehing 
of the eyes, raising or depressing things, and produces the flow of the blood: ‘If 
diseased all the body becomes affected. pes ot 

‘e. Uddnavdyu is situated in the hollow of the neck above the sternum, produces 
speech and musical sounds and other functions of the voice, If diseased, it produces: 
the diseases of the upper part of the neck. ae eS ee 


Vayu may be deranged owing to tod much exertion of body, or any part of it, or of 


mind, by tho quality and quantity of the food, &c. EP : 

II. Pitta (bile) is a hot, bitter, oily fluid having a peculiar smell like that of raw 
flesh : is situated principally in A’mésaya (stomach), Pakvdsaya (small intestines); but 
also found in liver, spleen; heart, eye and skin, where it is mixed with blood and other 
fluids. It is of Satwaguna, and is of five kinds :— | 

(a). P&chaka assists digestion, and is situated between the stomach and the small 
intestines. It digests the food, separates chyle, urine, and fæces: imparts its pro- 
perties to the Sléshma (phlegm). The stomach is like a cooking pot containing water 
and food which is boiled by the heat of the bile underneath it. In this way is 
digestion performed, and while it is so performed, it (bile) dries up the thin part of 
the fluid, and is hence called fire. The bile also conveys its properties all over the 
Lody- | a Ue cee ee oo 

(b). Ranjaka is situated in the liver and. spleen, and gives.a red colour to the 
chyle. i a oe ah l 

` (c). Sádaka is situated in the heart, and produces sense, memory and pride. 

'(d), A'lóchaka is in the eyes and produces sight (probably the humours of the 
t e). 

a Brajaka is in the skin; it absorbs the application to the skin, and gives the 
skin its shining, clear, and healthy colour. _ | | 

When bile is deranged the internal fire or the heat of the body is diminished, as 
also its colour, and digestion; if any of these five kinds of bile.are deranged, those 
parts of the body they are situated in become affected. E 

III. Sléshma (phlegm) is the impurity of the chyle, and is conveyed by the Prana- 
vayu along the domonic vessels and mixes with the rest of the phlegm in the body, 
It is cooling, moist and sweet, and when imperfectly prepared it is salt. It is white, 
heavy, oleaginous, and possesses Tamóguna., It is chiefly found in the stomach, breast, 
heart, root of the neck, head, eyes, throat, and tongue; also in joints, vessels, and 
moist parts. Jt is of five kinds. ' r 

(a). Klédaka is in the stomach, and softens the food and lubricates them together. 

. (b). Avalambana is in shoulder joints and neck: it strongthens these parts and 
the breast. | , | č | 
. (c). Rasana is in the tongue and throat, and produces the various tastes. ~ 

(d). Sthréhana is in the head, and keeps the brain, the eyes, and other senses 
moist. Jt also retains their respective qualities. 

(e). Sléshma is in the joints, and keeps them moist and ready to perform their 
actions. If Sléshma is deranged or diminished, the body dries, the joints move with 
difficulty, and there is too much of thirst, weakness, &c. 

These humonrs belong quite exclusively to the Eastern medical systems, and the 
Western mind cannot grasp the Eastern ideas about them. For this purpose, and for 
a correct understanding of the morbid anatomy and pathology of any discase, they 
aro described here. If these three humours aro correctly identified and understood, 
the Indian system of medicine will be really appreciated, The terms air, bile and 
phlegm are no real English eqniyalents, but only tentatively adopted. 
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The generality of diseases are supposed to be the result of certain 
morbid changes in the humours, such‘ as increase or decrease in 
quantity. The object of treatment is to promote the just balance 
of the humours and elements by a judicious choice of aliment, and 
such means as assist the Prána (vital principle) in the complotion 
of the assimilation. The diet is the great means of accomplishing 
this‘end, and is hence regulated in point of quantity, quality mode 
and time of 1ts administration, by the:nature and severity o tlie 
disease, : i er A co e 

‘The general principles of pathology were based on alteration of 
the fluids, which only were considered active, while the solids of the 
body were considered passive with no indication of change beyond 
what the fluids seemed to produce upon them. . The ‘diseases of 
‘air’, ‘bile’, and ‘phlegm’ may proceed from the semen of the 
father, from the menstrual blood (Sénita) of thé mother, from thestate 
of the mother’s body during utero-gestation, from certain kinds of 
food acting in the same way, from the habits of exercise, &c., &c 
These causes derange the humours, produce the’ individual’s habit 
of body and the kind of disease to which he is subject. The 
derangement of these humours is the root of all the diseases and 
requires to be carefully examined by the physician. All maladies 
are considered to be produced (1) by the derangements of the 
humours of the part, and (2) by the peculiar diseases of that part 
All diseases are divided into 11 classes, besides the diseases of 
women and children, which are described separately in midwifery 
‘These different classes are :—I. Diseases of humours, II. General 
diseases or diseases affecting the general system, IIT. Diseases affect- 
ing the mind, IV. Diseases of the head and neck, which include 
those of mouth, ear, eye, &c., V. Diseases of chest, VI. Diseases of 
the abdomen, VII. Diseases of the urinary and generative organs 
VIII. Diseases of the rectum and anus, IX., Diseases of the ex- 
tremities, X. Diseases produced by poisons, as vegetable, mineral 
and animal poisons, including hydrophobia, and XI. Trivial dis- 
eases, as baldness, warts, &c. l 


Leprosy stands as the 10th of the 15 orders of diseases under 
class IT. 

Causes.—There are two kinds of causes, viz., moral and material. 
We shall now deal with them separately :— 
| (a.) Moral.—If one steals’ he will get white leprosy. He who 
commits Athipéthaka,” infidelity,” namely, disbelief in the existence 
of God, or steals God’s property,’ (i. e., belonging to a temple) or 
| kills a Brahmin,’ becomes a leper; also óne who abuses great men 
or kills women‘ 

(b.) Material.—Owing to several defects (déshas) in the functions 
of the body, váyu (air), pitta (bile) and sléshma (phlegm) become 


| L Yagnavalkya Smriti, chap. Ifl, v. 214. 
i 2. Vishnu Smriti, chap. XLV. Athipathaka is a class of grave sins, suchas carna 
: intercourse with one’s own mother, sister, daughter, daughter-in-law &ec 
| 3., Garudapurana quoted in Pardsaramadhaviya, p. 353, Madras Edition 
4. Sivadharmottara (quoted in the above). l 
Rusti Smriti (quoted in the above, p. 365, Madras Edition), Yama is uph e 
6. Charaka, Sushruta, &c. 
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deranged or loose tal equilibrium, and the dhátus (or essential 
parts), namely, skin, flesh, blood, semen, and lasika (fat?) become 
deranged in their turn, Leprosy i is the result of the combined 
nction of all the defects (dóshás) and never of any one of them. 
‘The different kinds of leprosy are the result of the different mani- 
festations of these defects. The causes of leprosy are alternate 
exposures to extreme heat and extreme cold; too much drinking 
of spirituous liquors; too much eating either of fish, or of certain 
roots as Mullangi (Raphanus sativus), too much use of fresh 
rice, ragi, chélum, milk, curds, buttermilk, (when taken with foods, 
etc., which have antagonistic properties) ; sweetmeats, &c., boiled 
in mustard oil; too much of exercise, or of sexual intercourse, or 
of exposure to heat and sun: too much fear; eating certain kinds 
of food which increase the temperature of ‘the body to a great 
extent: restraining vomiting and other excretions of the body, 
whether natural or. induced ; Uae, too much oil or RENGS 
food. 
‘These causes Je the three humours ‘ air,’ ‘pile, and 
‘phlegm? Thereupon the skin, flesh, and fat (lasika) become 
<iseased and worn (sithila). This result is called Kushta or 
leprosy. Among other causes of leprosy we may mention ,too 
much fasting, too much use of sesamum, and jagger 
Varietres— Leprosy is variously subdivided in 7 and 18 kinds. Of 
the latter, 7 are called ‘ greater varieties’ (Mahakushta) and 
the rest, ‘minor varieties’ (Kshudrakushta), The ‘ greater 
varieties’ are so called because they produce very serious effects, 
and extend their action to all the dhatus, and are very difficult to 
cure. - The seven-fold classification is the one more generally 
adopted, for all the various varieties cannot easily be ascertained. 
Al the different kinds of leprosy are characterized by the pre- 
sence: of worms in the sores.’ The ‘greater varieties’ are given 
below: : | f 


Sushruta. | ' = Charaka, 


Caused by the Caused by the 


ae ee oh teas 
Varieties. derangement of Varieties, demeement ol 

1. Kapálakushta —— ,.. Bile. |1; Kapálakushta | Air. . 

2. Udimbarakushta ... oy 2, Udumbarakushta | Bile. . ot 


3. Mandalakushta 
.- | (Rishyajihva) ... ao 8. Parimandala- 7 
kushta...| Phlegm. : 


‘{4, Arunakushta “ie Air. . 4. Rishyajiva 


(Rikshajiva) ,,.| Air and bile.. 
{5. Pondarika —_.. Phlegm. = |6. Pundarika ` ` ,..| Bile and phlegm. 
6. Dadrukushta 4.) > 4 6. Sidhma se| Air and phlegm 


. Kakanaka (Kdkana),. Bile, 7. Kåkavarna sef Air, phlegm and 
l bile. 
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‘The ‘minor varieties’ are: 

. Charaka’s classification. —Y ékakushta, Charmakiti, | SamvipAdika 
Alasaka; Dadruma, Charmadala, Pama, Vispótaka, Satáru, and 
Vicharchika. — 

Sushruta’s classification. akita Mahákushta, Sthúlá- 
rushka, Charmadala, Visarpa (Vispótaka), Parisarpa, Sidhma, 
Vicharchika, Kitima, Pama, Rakasa, (also Rasaka or Lasaka). 
Owing to change of. symptoms, the varieties are also: consider ed 
innumerable. 

Sidhma is classed by: Charaka among ‘the greater varieties:’ for 
although it is strictly a ‘ minor variety’ according to Sushruta, it 
spreads very quickly to several dhatus, and requires a more pro- 
longed treatment. Dadru is also considered by Sushruta one of 
the ‘greater varieties,’ for it very soon developes itself over the 
-body and gets deeper and deeper into the skin. © 
© White leprosy’ is also considered a variety of leprosy: for it is 
also a skin disease, and is connected with leprosy (Vagbhata). It 
is either white or red in colour. It may be caused by functional 
derangements (dosha) or it may be the result of sores, wounds, 
or fire or of marks left by these. It is distinguished from leprosy 
‘by not being accompanied by any discharge. 

Symptoms.—General. No perspiration whatever, or too much 
perspiration ; skin very hard to the touch, or too smooth, soft, 
tender, and discolored, accompanied by itchiness and pain ; too 
much sleep ; burning sensation in the bones, &c., horripillation ; 
intolerable pain after a fall, or after coming in contact with hot 
things, or when any part of the body is burnt, or no sensation 
whatever; any small sore on the body will produce great pain, 
and such sores never become enlarged. 

Kapdlakushta (Symptoms of)—The skin is rough, hard, ruddy, 
‘uneven, and very hot; also a little raised and benumbed ; some- 
times itchiness and bur ning sensation ; hair erect, the sores become 
inflamed, and at last burst out, and contain worms ; colour of the 
sores black- red, and resembling an | eni Lion vessel—hence called 
.Kapdlakushta. n? 

Udumbarakushta, so-called from its an resembling that of an 
Indian apple; ‘it is red with whitish patches; the pus at one time 
watery and at other times thick; burning sensation ; phlegm, blood, 
and -fat (? lasika) discharged from the sores; itchiness ; viscidity ; 
sometimes a gangrene or an inflammation ; at other times it will 
‘remain in its usual condition. The sores become gradually 
enlarged, and then burst out, presenting worms therein ; and while 
bursting a very great burning sensation is experienced. 

Parimandalakushta.—Sores, smooth, large, and elevated: sides 
. of the sores, thick with pus and flowing i impure blood: with great 


itchiness caused by the Presence of the worms; sores small, and 


numerous. 

Rishyajithva —Skin hard, reddish, inflamed mata aiid outside ; 
-and of either blue, yellow, or red colour ; sores soon spinging up 
-with very little itchiness and viscidity of the fluid; worms very 
: small; burning or prickling sensation, and sometimes no sensation 
whatever ; pain similar to that arising from the bite of an insect; 
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central portion of the sore hollow, with small sores all round the 
edge of it; form of the sores oval; this variety of leprosy is 
called Rishyajihva, from the sores resembling the tongue of a 
species of deer,—or Rikshajihva, t. e., resembling the tongue of 
bear. 

Pundarika.—Sores white and reddish; the edges of sores 
shining and ruddy, and elevated ; discharge of too much of blood, 
pus and fat (? lasika), from the sores with itchiness, and worms; 
sores enlarge and soon burst out; burning sensatiou ; sores 
resembling a lotus flower (pundarika), and hence called by that 
name. | 

Sidhmakushta.—So called from the resemblance of the sores to 
the flower of long gourd (Sorakkai in Tamil or Alábupushpa in 
Sanskrit). Sores reddish, presenting a reddish appearance all 
round centre of the sore, very soft with too much or too little pain; 
little itchiness, little burning sensation; pus and fat (? lasika) 
flowing down the sores; very few worms are found on the bursting 
of the sores. | 

Kakavarna.—So called from its color being like that of a crow ; 
and in this vayu, pitta and sléshma are deranged. The colour of the 
sores is at first that of a fruit of Kakananthi (Abrus percatorius). 
It also contains the symptoms of all the other kinds of leprosy. 
Only very sinful people will have it. 2 oe oy 

To turn to the 11 minor varieties :— 

(Stshruta’s classification.) | | 

Sthilarushka.—Joints thick, very hot and hard, and sores painful. 

Mahakushta.—Skin thick, hot and hard, limbs gradually fall off. 

Yékakushta.—The whole body is more black than red. This is 
incurable. | 
_ Charmadala or Gajacharma. Itchiness, pain, fainting (? Gosha). 
Visarpa.—Fainting and skin hot, blood, pus, and tat (? lasika) 
- flowing down from the sores. The appearance of the sores is: like 
that of a fish-scale. | ce * a 

Sidhma.—Sores white and itchy. | 

Vicharchika.—Sores white, long ; and blood, pus and fat (? lasika) 
flowing down. 

Kitima.—Sores round and black, very itchy, and blood, pus and 
fat (?) flowing down. | 

Pama.—Small sores (like itch) spreading all over the body ; very 
itchy, and with burning sensation. : | 

Rakasa (or Kpoka).—Small sores spreading over the external 
genital organs. : an 

Dadru.—A cutaneous eruption, presenting the appearance of 
ringworm. . p 

Prognosis.—Of these seven kinds, Pundarira and Kakana aro 
incurable, some else are curable, while others are curable only in 
the beginning. With the exception of Kakana, all the others 
can be cured only if immediately treated, or if their severity in- 
creases they are incurable. If once they are neglected, the seven 
humours become diseased, and the skin inflamed, and the number of 
worm become greater and greater : they first eat the sore, and then 
the váyu (air), pitta (bile), sléshma (phlegm) become diseased, 


~ + renee e ~- 
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If vayu (air) is deranged, the skin is swollen, harsh and with a 
darting pain; also shivering and horripillation. If pitta (bile) 
is deranged, there is a burning sensation, copious perspiration, 
ee and inflammation of the skin with pus towing down the 
ulcer. 


If sléshma (phlegm) is deranged, the lips will be of a white 
colour, too much cold in the body, itchiness, hardness, feeling of 
weight in the body, swelling and feeling of oiliness in the body, 
gradually the worms begin to eat away skin, blood, flesh, fat 
(? lasika), blood vessels, and tendons or muscles, and bone. In this 
case the pain is very great and the parts fall off. The symptoms 
are thirst, fever, diarrhoea, weakness, and want of taste. This is 
incurable. If leprosy is confined to the skin, it is discolored and 
hard. If it extends to the blood there is horripillation, perspiration, 
itchiness and want of pus : if to the flesh, the face becomes pale, and 
full of ulcers, attended by a darting pain. If to the fat, there is a 
bad smell, pus, worms, bursting of sores. If the bones and marrow 
become leprous, then the nose goes away, and the eyes become ruddy 
and there is loss of voice. If to the semen, inability to walk : and 
the disease can be propagated from fatherto son. Ifit extends 
to skin, flesh and blood, the disease is curable. If it extends to 
marrow, it can be cured only in its earlier stages. 


Treatment and diet.—The disease should be cured in its earlier 
stages, or otherwise the chances of cure become less and less, for 
worms will increase, and gradually destroy every part of the body. 
These worms are subdivided into two kinds according to some, and 
4,7 and 20 kinds according to others. They are to be found in 
the blood, bowels, stomach, skin, and produce itchiness, emaciation 
of the body, cough, ozoema, &c. Hence, there should be good food 
good acts, and good treatment by good drugs; bad actions, sleep 
during the day, exercise, exposure to too much hght or to sun 
sexual intercourse, Jaggery, curd, milk, arrack, flesh, fish, mAsha (a 
kind of grain), sugar-cane, oil seeds, tamarind, those vegetables 
that produce constipation or boils and those that increase the 
temperature of the body should be avoided. 


As regards the administration of medicines, care should he 
taken to find out which of the humours is greatly disturbed. If 
vayu (air) is deranged, the symptoms of those kinds of leprosy 
which are produced by such a derangement, are hardness, rough- 
ness, unevenness of the skin, accompanied by weakness, horripil- 
lation, occasional contraction of the skin and the limbs, pain 
poking sensations, discolorment of the teeth, &c. If pitta (bile) is 
deranged, there is burning sensations, redness of the skin, dis- 
charge of pus, accompanied by bad smell, and falling off of the 
extremities and limbs. If sléshma (phlegm) is deranged, the skin 
is itchy, thick, elevated, hard, cool, and the sores white, and 
eaten away by worms. If all the three humours are found 
deranged in a patient, he should not undergo any treatment, as 
his case is hopeless. T 


If vayn (air) is deranged, ghee shonld be taken internally, and 
claginous medicines should be taken in, and externally a pplied to 
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the skin ; if sléshma (phlegm) is deranged, emetics should be first 
taken. If pitta is deranged, then the physician should have re- 
course to blood letting, by the application of leeches and venesec- 
tion, all of which vary according to the nature of the disease and 


are described fully by the Indian medical writers. But before 
commencing treatment, evacuants and emetics should be cautiously 
administered in the manner prescribed in Medical works. 

If the disease belongs to the minor varieties of leprosy, the parts 


affected by the disease may be amputated, but this depends on the 
situation of the limb affected. If the disease belongs to the greater 


varieties, then an instrument called ‘Sira’ should be used and the 
If the upper parts of the body are affected by 


sores punctured. j 
he manner prescribed. 


leprosy, emetics should be administered in t 
For example, a decoction of | 
= Kutajaphala, (fruit of Wrightia antidysenterica.) 
Madana, (fruit of Randia dumetorum,) 
= Madhuka, (fruit of Bassia latifolia.) 


Patola, (fruit of Lagenaria vulgaris.) 
Nimbarasa, (juice of the leaves of Melia azadirachta.) 


Triphala, (three fruits, viz., 1 Terminalia chebuli, 2 Ter« 


minalia belerica, 3 Philanthus emblica.) 
Trivritta, (fruit of Convolvulus turpethem.) 
Danti, (fruit of Urostigma volubile.) 


The parts where there are numerous worms should be scarificd 
by a sharp instrument, and tho worms removed by a kind of instru- 
ment resembling the tongs, or the sores may be scarified and 
leeches applied: in certain cases cupping, venesection, may be 
performed. Surgery is generally nseful in those varieties in which 
pitta (bile) is deranged. Regarding the parts devoid of sensation, 
we should first have recourse to blood letting, and then certain 
caustics should be applied; also certain kinds of poisons should 


be applied. 


If the skin is affected by leprosy, the parts should be cleansed 
by astringent decoctions, generally of catechu, and certain kinds 


of varnish applied. 


If the blood is affected, there should be cleansing of the parts, 
certain kinds of varnish applied, the patient should be bled, and 
If the flesh, we should 
have recourse to the treatment in case of the affection of the 
blood and a decoction of the seeds of nux-vomica should be internally 
administered. When the fat is affected, the disease is incurable, 
but certain tonics accompanied by cleanliness of the body, regular 
diet, &c., may be of use in checking the progress of the disease. If 
bones are affected, the patient should not be treated, as the disease 
hecomesincurable. If marrow becomes diseased, the patient will soon 
In these severe forms, suppositories, glysters, and errhines 
may be used, and the medicine injected according to the nature of 
But if these are of no effect, the case may be 


certain decoctions administered internally. 


die. 


the circumstances. 


— 
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Side eae Varions medicines are recommended for rubs 
° 2 1e E Aa >» «€ 3 Å. r Te hd : 
g skin; a few may be given here by way of example :— 
(1). Theleaves of 
Dhurrå, 
Sindhava, 
Chakramartha, 
Kutéraká, 
Somardaji, (Panicum dactylen.) 
Zingibéra (ginger), 
should be powdered, mixed with sweet oil and rubbed 


(2). The leavesof Aragy i 
gvadha (Cassia fistula or Cathart 
hee oP ere and mixed with rice moines ee 
rt mp: . p Bes e z «h ; 
Waniatiog e skin. This will cure Dadru, Sidhma, and Kitima 
(3). Mix with butter-milk the ( 
: | powder of the leaves of Kóka- 
o (Solanum nigram), Chaturangula (Ipomæa ae 
itoria ternata), and then rub this mixture on the body of il 
e p oe it with sweet oil. Ue 
: owder the root of Kdsamarda Cassi i 
ith i / (Uassia sophora i 
with sour gruel and then rub it over ths body This e À ; 
S and Kitima varieties. ' CATE 
ð). Black pepper should be finel 
) BO C y powdered, and t] ; 
o from buffalo s milk mixed with it and applied to the ae 
will cure the Pama and Kutch (or Kitima) varieties 
a pies: ae ad husk sag should be put into a cocoanut 
and Oo decompose; the decomposed matter ] 
T a n i in case of Vipadika aries mow Eno Re 
. ertain kinds of oil extracted fr “Db: 
mustard seeds are ; „trom black pepper and 
are re also considered effective in Several varieties of 
Besides the 7 ici ; . ; 
E: o ai several medicines are tobe internally administered : 
Take equal parts of the 
oe powder of unripe fruit of Bhalldta}; 
fist Se CEL Abhaya (Terminalia chebuli) ind of ce 
sangas (Velastrus paniculata ?), boil in wat 
boil the mixture till the wat ‘ watorand ghee, and 
vatery part 1s evaporated. Thi 
be mixed with sweet oil and t i 3 i oa Saoud 
h swe : aken internally and al] i 
externally. This i . vay and also applied 
aes y. This is considered very efficacious in all forms of 
White leprosy —Diet the sam i 
f sy. eas in the case of > 
internal and external remedies are rumerous, The shal aii 
be A as an example :— me maay 
Powder, Chitramila (root of Plumba PEE PRETESA 
(ginger), Black pepper, Long pepper,» Zingibéra 
a na - earthen pot, pour into it cow’s urine, and add a little 
a“ “Honey; macerate the aboye-mentior d der in; 
fora fortnight, then strain th i r a mae 
f Ib, e mixture t] oh c 
8 masha’s weight (or 1 tola) of the e eNA cloth, and take a 
a E external applications may be given :— 
ARKO equal parts of the leaves and flowers of Puti : 
a pies Wes an S tika (Ceesalpin: 
bonducella), Akun (Calatropis gigantea), Sthahi a A A 
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cratreva), and the urine of the cow, and mix these to the consis- 
tency of a paste and apply it to the parts affected. 7 
Several other mixturesand preparations, for external and internal 
use, are given in ancient Indian Medical works ; some of these are 
even considered as specifics in one form of leprosy or another. To 
give an idea of the various remedies and mode of treatment 
of the disease sufficient to experiment, and form an opinion 
as to their usefulness or otherwise, those portions in the old texts 
that describe them will have to be carefully translated; and 


perhaps, after all, the reader may not have any great interest in the 


description of those preparations. With this view, this portion of 
the subject has been very briefly dwelt upon, and it is intended 
that the subject shall receive a better treatment in the pamphlet 
which will shortly be published on the Leprosy question. _ 
Meanwhile, it is hoped that this short essay will create an impres- 
sion in the minds of our readers, that ancient India was not too 
slow to recognize the dreadful nature of the disease, and to try 


to cure it in the best way it could. 
j x Panpit N. Buasuya CHARYA. 


ADYAR ORIENTAL o 
15th August 1889. 


| AS OTHERS SEE US. 
66 ET us glance for a little at Hinduism and see how it stands as 
an anti-Christian system. | | 
« Hinduism presents itself to us in two aspects—-first, asa reli- 
gious faith > and secondly, as a social organization, the latter being 
immediately dependent on the former. 
“In the first aspect, Hinduism appears on the surface as a con- 
fused and incongruous polytheism, with temples and gods innu- 
merable, and every variety of idolatrous worship. Its Pantheon 
is as populous and varied as the tribes or characters of the people. 
There is no fetish too gross and no abstraction too subtle not to 
find devotees within its pale. Its religions customs are as numer- 
ous as the castes, which, in the course of time, have been multipli- 
ed in endless divisions. Yet there 1s a certain unity in Hinduism 
and a substratum of character common to all its votaries. From 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin they have all been cast in a 
common mould, so that amid all diversities of race and language 
everyone can recognise the mild, patient, tolerant, apathetic 
Hindu. The unifying element, so elastic as to give room for the 
basest superstition and the most refined rationalism, and so per- 
vasive as to steep them allin its own influence, is a subtle and 
thorough-going philosophical Pantheism. Whatever popular deity 
he may worship or whatever superstitious rites he may practise, 
art a Pantheist. In the West a philosophical 


Hindu is at he l st a] 
ee is the luxury of the learned few ; in India it is the atmos- 


f the common multitude. | Ree eee 
PeT fave no space here to expound this Pantheistic faith ; it 1s 


only necessary to glance at its cent ral tenet. Its grand principle 
is this—There is One Being, no second; all that is, is God. Apart 
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from him or if there is no existence. This One Divine Being is 
Immaterial, without parts, endless, changeless: it is even devoid 
of attributes ; it is pure, absolute, unconditioned existenee, without 
the bonds of any attribute or quality. Before this Being all 
other apparent existences are not only reduced to utter insignifi- 
cance, but are extinguished. T'he world is mere appearance, 
vanity, as the reflection in a mirror or the mirage of the desert. 
So with man. He exists, but not as a physical being, or as a 
conscious soul. So far as he has a separate lifeand an individual 
consciousness, he is under the delusion and bondage of Maya. He 
is, only as he isidentical with God, only as he has in aim a very 
tragment of the Divine essence, and can think himself, or rather 
unthink himself, into unity with the Absolute. To be conscious 
of a separate self is to be estranged from God and to be miserable ; 
hence this lifo and every conscious life is nothing but misery. 
From this misery there is no deliverance but in absorption into 
God, that is, in the extinction of the individual life. 


“ But note next how this hopeless Pantheistic creed finds practical 
expression. It is embodied in the social edifice of the caste system. 
Herein lies the key to a right understanding of India and all that 
concerns it. We cannot possibly appreciate either the evil or the 
good of the easte system—either its cruel oppression as a social 
and spiritual despotism, or its strength as the guardian of family 
life and social morality—unless we see it as the expression of a 
thoreugh-going Pantheism. The fundamental principle—there is 
one Being only, no second—is directly reflected in the rigidity 
and despotism of the social whole, which is built up as a solid 
edifice on the caste and family system. As individual manifes- 
tations of existence are of no account in comparison with the one 
upreme, so individual men and women have no rights or claims 
against the absolute supremacy of the universal society, Room is 
made for an endless multiplicity of castes, but they must all keep 
their own place, and be in entire subordination to the general 
organisation. The sacred crown and topstone of the edifice is. of 
course, the Brahmans, to whom all must be subject, and whose 
very persons must be worshipped as divine. Other castes are 
honoured in being recognised by them, and admitted to a place in 
the sacred organisation. : 

“Further, the despotism of Hinduism has its last and strongest 
entrenchments within the family life. Caste is a matter of birth - 
that is, the caste is but the outgrowth and development of the 
family. And Hinduism recognises nothing except the family. 
The individual is not an integer, but only a fraction of the family. 
Not the individual, but the family, is the unit of society. The 
separate individual man, not to speak of the woman, has no inde- 
pendent riglits or standing ground whatever. All property belongs 
to the family, all authority is vested in the family, all legal capacity 
resides in the family. Rights may be held and authority exercised 
by one head, but it is not by virtue of individual claims but onl 
because of his being the representative of the family. Í 7 

“Thus in every department of life, the most trivial as well as the 
most important, the individual is subjected to the despotism of the 
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family, and the family to the tyranny of caste and custom, K iin l 
such a system individual responsibility is extinguished, and con- 

science, as the organ of moral freedom, is killed. No attempt is 

made to reconcile liberty with order, the rights of the individual 

with the rights of society ; Hinduism recognises no claim to liberty 

and no individual rights : the tyrannical weight of the great whole 

crushes out all individuality and responsibility, as the one uncon- 

ditioned Supreme annihilates all separate existence. ‘The assertion 

of individual freedom is the one practical crime, as separate indivi- 

dual being is the essence of all evil and misery. 


“Thus the ideal of Hinduism is a sacred and permanent order, 
whose sanctity and stability are not even to be endangered by the 
exercise of individual liberty. Al divine law and authority aro 
embodied in the social organisation, and there is no appeal to a 
higher divinity beyond it. All its institutions and customs are 
ordained for the maintenance of an abiding, unprogressive undis- 
turbed society, whose calm fixed order shall be a reflection of the 
unruffled repose of the eternal and changeless Supreme. 

“ But for this solidity and permanence, Hinduism has had to pay 
a tremendous price—the sacrifice of all freedom and the paralysis 
of all true life. Its order is liker the rigidity of death than the 
harmony of healthy life. It has arrested progress, killed original- 
ity, and cut the sinews of enterprise. The achievements of the 
Hindu genius in literature and philosophy, science and art, belong 
to a distant antiquity. The individual spirit being crushed within 
the unbending system, the energy of life is checked at the fountain 

head. The sacred caste has extinguished the sacred personality. 
The sanctity of the family life has in infant marriage repudiated 
the sanctity of human love, which is its only healthy root; women 
are degraded into slaves, and the home is made a prison house. 
Hinduism has secured order by the death of freedom. . 

“« Such is a sketch in broad outline of the despotie system which 


i i rss 
confronts us in Hinduism. 


going is an extract from a series of letters that have lately 
Cae ahaa terre Leader, by “ An Anglo-Indian.” It should be answer- 
oe Of course it is a tissue of misstatements and false conclusions, but itis 
nat sufficient for the acting Editor of the Theosophist to say so. ‘ An anao 
Indian” is but one of a herd of Western writers who are now busying Ta 
selves in maligning the old institutions of India. they i should Pe 
authoratatively,—by some native or natives of India whose Si s will b 
accepted us voicing the ideas and sentiments of Hindus gonere y. eee 
The ‘Theosophical Society contains some of the most able ge Nie 
men in India. ‘The columns of the Theosophist are open o a 
defenders of Hinduism. There seems to be no doubt that there are Se 
capable of successfully defending their ideas and customs one 1e 
assaults which are now being made upon them,—not only by k a eligious 
party in the Western civilizations, but by the philosophical. : ant ren 
rapidly spreading in the West, but it differs from the eee Pan m 
in being absolutely dissevered from priestly or social tyranny. {na pe as 
and moral courage are its right and left bower anchors. It is ae S y 
the idea of Human Fraternity, not as a sentimentalism, m n T a an 
Nature. It is a breaking down of the barriers and a castin g ey s ec ae 
which have hitherto held men isolated andin bondage. The Pant} doe a 
the West is chemically combined (so to speak) with ees peas pA aa 
lectual and physical FREEDOM. It has learned the ore ae . uate 
“ Love thy neighbour ;” it has learned the great lesson of the Eastern r 


AAEE PE P bacco ends 
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gions, the Unity of God and Nature: and the consequence has been the 
great awakening whieh is now in progress, and the tremendous revolt, just 
beginning to take form, against every kind of injustice and tyranny. ‘Lhe 
accusations which it brings are not against nations, or religions, or social 
customs, but against evil animating principles. It says to all: Do your 
religions, do your customs, offend against the eternal principles of Justice 
and of Liberty ? If no, they may stand. However preposterous those doc- 
trines and practices may seem to others, people who find happiness in them 
may still do so if those doctrines and practices do not offend against Justice 
and Liberty. If they do so offend, they will surely be crushed out of the 
world by the Powers now being developed in it; and those who cling to them 
will be trampled under foot.” India is the only part of the world in which the 
religion and the social customs of the people are asserted to be hopelessly 
iniinical to the principle of the fraternity of man and of nations. That isthe 
real meaning of the accusations which such writers as “An Anglo-Indian” 
bring against Hinduism. It has, he says, solidity and permanence ; “ but for 
this solidity and permanence, Hinduism has had to pay a tremendous price— 
the sacrifice of all freedom and the paralysis of all true life. Itsorderis liker 
the rigidity of death than the harmony of healthy life. It has arrested 
progress, killed originality, and cut the sinews of enterprise...... The individual 
spirit being crushed within the unbending system, the energy of life is 
ee atthe fountain head...... Hinduism has secured order by the death of 
reedom. 


The question asked is whether Tndia will take its place or not in the new cycle 
that is opening. It must make its choice now. It cannot say: “Come baek in 
a thousand years for my answer.” Japan is taking its place in the new order 
of things ; China will soon do so; South America has awakened ; Russia 
is full of new life; Africa is being born again ; the United States is leading 
the van, while poor old Europe is hurrying after it, a “bad second,” as fast as 
its heavy load of armies and churches and aristocracies will permit. It is 
not of the acceptance of new inventions and improvements in material 
comfort that there is question, but of the acceptance of larger views, broader 
ideas, nobler principles. ‘I'he former are merely the natural consequences of 
the latter, showing themselves on the material plane. The telephone, the 
steam-engine, the printing press, all the great modern inventions in fact, 
are a direct consequence of the descent to earth of the srtrit of honesty, 
truthfuluess, kindness, enterprise, and moral courage. A thief or a coward 
never invented anything but a lie. On another plane this new “ spirit” has 
sown the seeds of orphanages, hospitals, schools, and a thonsand benevolent 
works. On a still higher plane it is sowing the seeds of co-operation, mutual 
toleration, forgiveness of injuries, and of all the “ virtues” which men have 
hitherto talked so much about, and understood so little. What the enemies 
of Hinduism say is that this Spirit, cannot penetrate India as she now is, 
canuot influence those who cling to the ideas and customs of the long distant 
past, and that India is the only country in the whole world which cannot 
open its heart to this apparently new, but in reality very ancient SPIRIT. 


It is time that these accusations were answered. It is useless to say 
“they have been answered already”—this has been said so often by Chris- 
tians to those who put forward objections to their doctrines that its repeti- 
tion only makes the world smile; it has come to be looked upon as a hack- 
neyed form of evasion. It is of no use to pretend to answer by explaining the 
symbology of Hindu ceremonies and shrines; or even by unfolding the 
philosophy hidden in the Shastras. Intensely interesting intellectnally as 
these things may be, they are not to the point in this instance. Everyone 
knows that he ought to be honest, and truthful, and just and kind. These 
facts have been “revealed” to mankind by a multitude of gods over and 
over again—besides which the seeds of these sentiments were implanted in 
man’s heart by Nature when he became man. The accusation is not that 
the Hindus do not know what is right, but that they do not practise it. ‘he 
answer must either be “ they don’t know it ” or “ they do practise it.” 


It is time that these accusations were answered, because they are being 
repeated continually in the West, and every repetition strengthens the impres- 
sion they make, The other day a young Hindu called Durasami Darid Pillay 
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i es 9) A Verak 9 
delivered a lecture in London on “ India: its People and its Faith.” In the 
course of it he said :— . i a | 

> ` . » r 
“There was no other nation in the world where caste was obser ved so . En a 
imposed with such severe penalties as among the artis a oe ane a Si 
istincti r est, if a man fell down ill in the street, : 
here the distinction was the strong st, i pene ni 
Sead be allowed to die unless he received aid from a European, Ta no eee 
assing would know his caste, and therefore would not go near ae in a i 
hank be polluted by finding he was of lower caste than himself. es no a Ae 
an infrequent thing in India for persons to die on the roadside or the want v 
timely aid which was not given owing to the system of caste. 


This lecture has been reported in the Bnglish papers, and it, is A pis 
aterials that Western ideas of Hindus and their customs are abı icated. It is 
i jess to say that the lecturer has beer a Christian missionary and is a 
ae ade to his own faith. In England many people, whether pay z 
eeu »„ credit what the missionaries say, and if the world believes t lat n 
feligiolis Hindus are filled with the quintessence are etic een 
vite i ibli aral flat } s eir * tall” philoso- 
he biblical parable, what is the nse of all the 
ot nT! nee Paraben p So, at least, will Western nations argue, unless 
he really learned and pious Hindus awake from their dreams and defend 
their theories and practises before the world, 


e P -l i i ` 7 t ( 
The whole world is turning over a new leaf, and laying aside its toys and 
] a, N ee Mankind is awakening to realities. It is practically sana 
ng strings. : ae ee aa . i s—a fac thie 
a T fact that man’s own destiny is in man’s own hands—a fact whieh 
g 


Hindu philosophy has insisted on i» theory for thousands of years. Will India 


‘der of things and try to realize its own conceptions ? Or 
accept i E E i láy with its symbols P , Those are the 
D ia vhich are being asked in the West even by India’s best friends, 
eee A -e formulated as accusations against Hinduism by its enemies. 
eae e repeat it once more, that these accusations were answered, 

ee feed ciel calla and effectively. It is useless to reply that the 7 hen- 
and eg a highly respectable, conservative, religious, philosophicat 
Pona i See leave these unpleasant subjects to the Anglo-Indian news- 
paa mane columns they will do no harm. That is childish nonsense. 
POES T hist has had too much of that mock superiority hatel yon the part 
The eee : ritics. It is equally childish to raise the cry that it is unkind 
of some 0 ex! to say anything that might offend the ignorant and burt 
ee of ou Hindu neighbours,—that what we want ts Vesa te 
Gia Everyone knows that those who construct Fools Paradises for 
. polemics. do a like to be disturbed in the enjoyment of them; but the 
ae whether it is well to live in such palaces ; and, if not, whether the 
ue Rea 
one we live inis of that R : TEE E AE naw E 
; “severely” alone the 7 
I Hopa io ae e e and the Hindus the accusations, such as 
ously ee 8 b ts Au Anglo-Indian” and Mr. Durasami D. Pillay,—accusa- 
those ei a A undermining the good opinion of Europe about 
on T a E her philosophy and her religion, —show thereby that they 
i ier diheg is no satisfactory answer. They must surely see the 
k vee ie t is being doue, and which their lofty pretence of high-souled 
me allowing to increase and gather strength unchecked, ‘I'he 
A cpRaane that the arguments of the enemies of Hinduism can be 
Se ae fallacious, however specious they may be, and the facts brought 
Seale ` ie enemies can be isproved, however apparently convincing 
forward J m; and it is for that reason that it now calls upon the able and 
they 1 Hindus to come forward and defend their countrymen and their 
eee from the accusations that are brought against them,—to disprove 
apo ‘ti ns as those we have quoted; to show that the facts are wrong, 
such Asser Lan fallacious. A real reply, a true defence of the Hindu 
ee guntidtactory demonstration that it does not “ kill all true life, that 
3 ee inimical to liberty and progress, would do immense good in the West 
it 183 not mer monca But it must be a veritable answer, —not a retort. A 
sets it that nature will be most joyfully printed in the Uheusophist, and 
ied from its pages for as wide distribution as its limited finances will 


allow.—Ld. ] 
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THE ARYAN MAORI.* 


Verity this is an age of revelation. The ancient monnments of 
Mexico, Pern, Keypt aud Assyria have been deciphered and their 
history traced, although but partially : and even the neglected Maories 
now begin to claim a place ip comparative philology and archeology, 
The book bearing the title above given, and kindly sent for our Library 
hy our sympathetic brother Mr. E. T. Sturdy of New Zealand, will 
surely set inquirers examining the ancient relics of the Maories of New 
Zealand, Hawaiians and South Sea Islanders: and if such investigation 
continue, we may feel confident that the day will not be far off when the 
* Aryan of the West greets the Aryan of the Eastern seus,’ 

The work is very highly interesting. But we regret we cannot do it 
any better justice than by briefly stating the author’s conclusions, aud 
the connection they have with the esoteric teachings and the archaic 
history of the Aryans. 

The first chapter is introductory, The question of the Aryan original 
home is discussed, and is found to have been “north of the Himalayas, 
on the high table-land towards Tartary,”—the ‘ Meru of the Hindus” 

The second chapter treats of language. Here the author takes and 
more than 100 Aryan roots and words, from Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Teutonic languages, and compares them with those of the Maoris. 
Nearly 600 words are derived from those roots, although the significa- 
tion is not the same, the changes they have undergone are quite discern- 
ible to any ene acquainted with the fundamental principles of com- 
parative philology. It is with Vedic Sanskrit that the Maori language 
agrees in the main. A few examples may not be uninteresting :— 

Sanskrit: Dhi (to shine), Vari (water), Agni (fire), Ahi (serpent), 
Rishi (sage), Adithi (a Vedic term for the Ineffable parent), Guh, 
(a secret), Manas (mind), Jitavédas (a Vedic term meaning fire), 
Plavaka (ship), Maha (great), Déva (God), Hari (an Indian god), 
Mri (death), Bhúta (devil), As (breath), Anga (body), Han (to kill), 
Maori: Hi, wa, ahi, ahi, athithi, kuha, mana, atawera, waka, maha, 
wera, hari, mri, puta, ahu, anga, and han respectively ; and these are 
but a few of those given, his is no doubt a rich feast for a student of 
comparative philology. 

In the third chapter which treats of animals and customs, he shows, 
by an examination of Aryan roots, and comparison with Maori roots 
and words, that they were acquainted with bows, arrows, the sling, 
knife, axe, bucket, and cords; with domestic animals; and knew the 
Savage creatures on their own wide plains, and others which “ they had 

met on their journey through India,” 

The fourth chapter is devoted to a study of comparative mythology, so 
far as it is connected with the mythology of Maories. Here certain 
legends come in as corroborative evidence of the existence at one time 
of the Great Lizard—the present representative of which the common 
Jizard—and reptiles of its kind they dread even now. The belief in tho 
sacredness of the serpent is common to them, as well as to the Indians, 
Egyptians, or the Gre-ks, The Indian Swastika, or the cross, is a sacred 
symbol with them also. They also know the use of the conch shell 
(or Sankha), but ‘the modo of blowing it differs with the locality.’ They 
have not lost the ancestral power of calling names. 


~ —— a as a aÁ we ae oe ee a 


* Tne Aryan Maori. By Enwarn Tregtar, Wellington, New Zealand. Gcorge 
Didsbury, Government Printer, 1885, pp. 107. 
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In the fifth chapter the author considers the question when tho 
Maori became separated from the other Aryans, and concludes by 
saying that he must have left them at the time when Vedic Sanskrit was 
the spoken language, and adds that “ these uncivilized brothers of ours 
have kept embalmed iu their simple speech a knowledge of the habits 
aud history of our ancestors that in the Sanskrit, Greck, Latin, aud 
Tuetonic languages have been hidden under the dense after-growth of 
literary opulence,” and by some arrest of development, the “ Indo- 
Polynesians” have not waked to life—yet. l 

Turning for a while his attention to the people of New Hebrides, 
Society Islands, &c., he asserts that “few people know of the treasnres 
that await the archeologists in the Islands of the South Seas; monu- 
ments as worthy of notice as the hieroglyphics of Egypt aud Central 
America.” Further on, after quoting a New Zealand Government Report 
on the South Sea Islanders, he conjectures that the monstrous works 
and edifices of Strong Island, may be the relics of the old people of 
Lemuria, or of the Papuans; but “ considering their degraded condition,” 
he concludes that “ they were originally not civilized, but subsequently 
emerged from barbarism, bnilt these edifices, and sunk back again to the 
state they are now found in.” The Theosophists will here recognize tho 
well known “ Theories” of Lemuria being peopled by the third race, and 
their subsequent downfall,—and that of cycles first boldly made known 
by the gifted anthor of the Isis Unveiled. 

In the sixth and the last chapter we become acquainted with the 
existence of a “ mystery language,” or “ the esoteric language’’—as tho 
author calls it of the Maori. They are said to hold their “ lodges” in 
the subterranean apartments, and at that time “the mystery language” 
has to be used in addressing their Grand Master, who is also the king. 
The religious mysteries, which are likened to Freemasonry and the 
ancient Mysteries, were confined to a certain class of men, who kept them 
concealed from the profane, or communicated only such portions of them 
as they thought fit, We have in ther a corruption of the Indian 
account of creation by Brahma, as given in the Sathapatha Brahmana of 
the White Yajur Veda; and also of Matsya Avatar of Vishnu. The word 


“Manu” reappears in their language in the form of “Maui,” but with 


nearly the same account as ours. 

They have their own alphabet, which seems to be a kind of “ ideo- 
gram.” Western Orientalists are so prejudiced as not to believe fora 
moment that we had any writing before Panini, and in the way of 
recompense they have unduly exaggerated our mnemoniacal powers, If 
our “ uncivilized brother’—the Maori, who is said to have parted from 
us at a time when Vedic Sanskrit was our spoken language—has an 
alphabet of his own, is there anything scientific in saying that our 
ancestors before Panini had not even ideograms or hieroglyphics, if not a 
systematised form of writing? And can it be supposed that because we 
have no positive proof of the existence of ideograms in India, we should 
at once rush to the conclusion that they did not possess even them ? 
May it not be that the mighty hand of time has removed every vestige 
of those earliest civilizations from the earth ? 

This work is a valuable contribution to the study of comparative 
philology and mythology—and we conclude this somewhat long review 
by agreeing with the author that “if some great European philologist 
will now undertake the task of rescuing the fast-fading older word- 
types of the languages spoken in these Southern Seas, he will have 
reward as he works, and famo for his guerdon.” 

ADYAR ORIENTAL Liprary, o Paxmir N, Buasuya HARYA, 

14th September, 1859, 
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THE TAROT.* 


Stupents of the Taro who read French will feel the moment they open 
the very handsome volume just issued in Paris from the able and now 
well known pen of “ Papus,” that another inspired book has been added 
to their canon ;—inspired, that is to say, by great erudition, patient 
research, and extreme ingenuity. 


The author points out that just asthe Hebrews were made the medium 
for the preservation of the truths contained in the Bible, so the Bohe- 
mians, or Gypsies, that mysterious race of wanderers in Europe, whose 
origin many believe to be undoubtedly Oriental, have been made by 
Providence, or destiny, the vehicle for preserving intact the whole 
wisdom of antiquity in a series of cards, containing various symbolic 
figures and arrangements of numbers. The Taro cards are 78 in num- 
ber, 22 of which M. Papus shows to correspond with the Hebrew 
alphabet, and which contain illustrations symbolic of Power, Justice, 
Death, the World, and other factors in the lives of man, if one may 
express by the use of the plural the idea that he lives in the astral and 
spiritual world, as well as in the physical. The remaining 56 cards are 
divided into four suits, and are evidently the progenitors of our 
modern playing cards. Each suit, however, has four “court cards,” 
the extra one being “the knight,” who in rank comes after the king 
and queen and before the knave. 


It is not easy to cram the whole philosophy of the universe into a 
pack of cards, especially when one knows extremely little about the 
universe or its order and government, as the wisest of mortals are the 
most ready to confess is the case with man. But it must be confessed 
that M. Papus has gone much nearer success in that attempt than any 
previous stadent of the Taro. By combining the cross and the triangla 
with the letters of the ineffable name (IHVH,) ina multitude of inge- 
nious ways, he has produced a very complete system, which, for anyone 
who has the patience to master it, ought to serve as an admirable me- 
morta technica, for the study of philosophy. For those who see in the 


‘Hebrew alphabet and in the letters that are supposed to represent the 


ineffable name, the possibility of all knowledge, the system so ably worked 
out by M. Papns, on the lines traced by William Postel, will be satisfying. 
They will possibly even grant the claim of the author that the Taro is 
“the key of Occult science.” This claim, however, would probably bo 
disputed by Oriental occultists, as well as by the large majority of the 
Fellows of the Theosophical Society. It is possible that these might 
even sav that the Taroists having found an ancient key, have manufac- 
tured a very pretty lock to fit it, but that neither the key nor the lock 
give the entry into the domain where philosophical speculation and 
intellectnal products become living, substantial, visible, tangible, and 
often tremendous realities, 


* Le Tarot Des Bonemiens. Le plus ancient lirre du monde, &V usage exclusive 
des initiés, par Parus, Georges Carré, Paris, 18€9. @vo. pp. 372. 
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THE MADRAS JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 
FOR THE SESSION 1888-89. 


Tus is an annual Journal published by the Madras Literary Society 
and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society, and contains six papers. 


First.—The Legend of St. Thomas, by the Rev. George Milne Rae, 
M. A., Professor in the Madras Christian College, This is an able solu- 
‘tion of the mach vexed question of the origin of that legend, to tho 
effect ‘that the origin of the tradition in India is due to the founders of 
the Church of Malabar, and that it has been kept alive by the so-called 
‘Syrians themselves, by Catholics, and by Protestants, on grounds that 
are not historical. For, in his opinion, ‘ there is not a shred of evidence 
to prove that the feet of St. Thomas ever trod the soil of Peninsular 
India; and such evidence of his destination as our available records 
supply points in another direction.’ Weare also glad to find that ho 
docs not follow the baseless theory of H, H. Wilson’s that Mailapur ts 
the same as Mahilaropya mentioned in the Panchatantra. 


Second is an interesting paper ‘on The Etymology of some Mytholo- 
gical names, such as Europa, Minos, Centaur, Indra, Gandharva, &c.,’ 
from the standpoint of a comparative philologist, by Mr. M, Seshagiri 
Sastri, M. A., of the local Presidency College, than whom no native of 
Madras is more competent to deal with the subject in an able manner. 


. Third.—We have ‘ Ibn Batuta in Sonthern India,’ by Mrs, L, Fletcher, 
and remarkable as it is from the pen of a lady. Ibn Batuta, a native of 
Tangiers, travelled fora period of 27 years over Zanzibar, Arabia, Syria, 

Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Persia, Bokhara, Afghanistan and India. 

His accounts were translated into French in 1858, and an account of 
this great traveller is given in English by Sir H. Yule. It would bea 
good idea for some of the Orientalists to translate his travels into 
English, as it would throw some light on the condition of India and 
other countries during the fourteenth century. 


Next, we have a paper on ‘ Pandavula Metta,’ by Rev. J. R. Hutcehin- 
‘son, which is about the ‘ Prehistoric remains,’ cromlechs of antiquarian 
interest found in the hills lying south-west of Ganjam, 


This is followed by an excellent contribntion to the study of Sonth 
Indian Numismatics, in the shape of an article on ‘ Indo-Danish Coins,’ 
by two local graduates, Messrs. T. M. Rangachari, B. A., and T. Desika 
Chari, B. a. While congratulating them for the ability with which 
they have discharged their task, we think they will have a bright future 
before them, if they will persevere in their studies in this direction, 
which, so far as we know, has not been trodden by any native of South 
India. 


Lastly, we have an essay by Dr. G. Oppert, Professor of Sanskrit, of 
164 pages octavo, on ‘The Original Inhabitants of Bharatararsha or India,’ 
Part II. The first part which treated of Dravidians was published in tho 
same Journal for the Session 1857-88, and reviewed in the Thensophist for 
July 1888, This part treats of Gandians, the second of the two classes 
under which he groups the original inhabitants of Bharatavarsha. At 
the end of this long contribution he informs the public of his intention 
to publish a third part, which will contain his conclusions ; and although 
it may be premature to cuter deeply iuto the matter and passan opinion, 
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we may say a few words regarding the manner in which he deals with the 
evidence before him, He has several advantages which the Orientalists 
in Europe have not. Le has lived among the people of this country 
for the last 15 years, and besides possessing a good knowledge of Teluga 
and Tamil, has collected a greatdeal of information, both arche logical and 
ethnological ; and is well acquainted with local traditions, manners and 
customs of the people among whom he lives, This essay is the splendid 
result of those acquisitions. It will no doubt provoke little criticism, dne 
in some measure perhaps to jealousy ; but to the majority of the less 
prejudiced of his readers, it reveals many unknown etymologies and 
historical points. We could, for instance, take up his derivations of the 
words ‘ Gauda’ and ‘ Cooly’ to illustrate our argument. In page 137 there 
are somo very careful remarks on the identification of King Gondophares 
of the legend of St. Thomas. Further on there is an interesting descrip- 
tion of that curious tribe of the Nilgiris—the Todas—but we are not 
quite sure that his description of their manners and customs will meet 
with the approval of General H. R. Morgan and the late Dr. J, Shortt, 
who devoted several years to that subject. Dr. Oppert is not satisfied 
with the explanation given by others, of the word ‘ Toda,’ and strikes 
one for himself, which is as interesting as it is able and supported by 
evidence. The numerical strength of this tribe seems to be fast decreas- 
ing, being only 689 during the Census of 1881. 


Towards the end of this essay there is to be fonnd a scholarly 
dissertation on the identification of Kurumbars, with Kadambas men- 
tioned by Sanskrit writers, On the whole we may say that this is really 
a monument of industry such as few of the Oricntalists would ever 
undertake, much less accomplish. 


We, however, regret the absence of an index to this journal, for pur- 
poses of easy reference to the articles written. 


Panoit N. Boasnya Cuarya, 


ADYAR ORIENTAL LIBRARY, 
25th September 1889. 


SANKILYARARIKA. ® 


A.tnoucH this remarkable book was translated by Coolebrooke many 
years ago, and edited several times by several others, the present edition 
is quite welcome, for two reasons ; first, while the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and the Oriental scholars in general, published works of all kinds, 
the Theosophical Society recommends the publication of the more im- 
portant philosophical works, and this is in response to its voice; secondly, 
this is accompanied by a translation in Bengali, and this with its cheap- 
ness places it within the reach of the Bengalis, whose knowledge of 
Sunskrit may not enable them to understand the original Karika, or 
the Sanskrit commentary. The usefulness of the work has been so often 
recognized by various writers, India and Foreign, that we need not repeat 
them here. Suffice it tosay for the present that the Chinese had both 
the original and the commentary translated into their language bet ween 

* Sankhya Karika of Isvara Krishna, with a Commentary by Goudapadacharya, 


edited by D. N. Gosawmi, witha Bengali translation by bimself, and a preface 
in English, in two parts, Calcutta, 1888, 
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Christ. The translation is in easily written 


the yeart 507 end Oo air Bombay and Madras will translate 


Bengali, and we hope our brethren of Bo j ! ira 
mi their respective native tongues this priceless wor ae as a 
sidered to be a more reliable one than the Sankbyapravac ana o gn’ 
nabhikshn, the only other original work on Sankhya that we now posscss. 


Paxpir N. BuasHya CHARYA, 


Apvak ORIENTAL LIBRARY, } 
25th September 1889, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(To be noticed hereafter.) | 
. Ba TERRE, par ADOLPHE D’Asster. Paris, Bailliére et fils. 1889. Sm. Sro, 
Wary I pecaue a Turosoraist, by Annis Besant. Freethought Publish- 
jpg Company. London, 1889. 


ERRATA. 


For ‘III. 2. 101’ in the following places in the article on ‘ The Ago 
of Patanjali’ in the September issue of the Theosophist, read ‘HI. 
2. 111 

Page 725, Note 4. 

Page 726, Note 1, 

Page 730, Note 3, 
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THE PURDAH, 
TO THE EDITOR. 


While I am thankful to you for your kind notice of my letter anent 
your criticism on R, Pershad’s article in the Kuyusth Gazette on the 

urdah system of secluding women,—TI am sorry to find yon drawing 
certain conclusions, which I never expected that my letter would pro- 
duce; nor do I see why should I be called upon to defend the Purdah 
system when I did not claim to be one of its advocates, bat simply point- 
ed out the irrelevancy of the argument employed in rejecting the original 
introduction, lf my letter showed anything of my view on this ques- 
tion, it showed plainly that I was on the side of social reform and that 
I held the Purdah to be an un-Aryan custom. | 

It is indeed expected by everybody that the Theosophist should be 
somewhat ‘‘ more than a mirror to reflect everybody’s opinion,” and 
should “firmly put forward what it considers the truth,” but 1 failed 
to find in my letter that I ever questioned the motive of the Theosophist 
in its * treatment” of the subject, nor is there anything to show that I 
objected to the “ electrical treatment,” for which the journal has of late 
shown so much partiality......... l 

If the Theosophist had taken ‘ the broad principles of right and wrong,” 
and applied them to the Purdah system, its decision would have been 
hailed by both the parties, specially at a time, when the position of 
women is the burning question of the day, and that not only in India 
but all over the world. No one expects that the Theosophist “ should say 
nothing unkind about any iniquity or abomination,” or should show 
“ selfishness and cowardice” in a matter which “offends the very principle 
of Theosophy,” nor can those who uphold the Purdah system (and K.C. 
M. is not one amongst those) be offended at the honest exposure of the 
views of the reformers and of those who support them, if they could 
only confine themselves to comments that would stand the test of 
FOASON .... e000 

I am very well acquainted with “ the general feeling amongst the 
enlightened Hindus themselves” regarding the question of the position 
of women in society and specially on the Purdah system. I would 
have, if I had the time and if I was the upholder of the Pardah system, 
given you clippings of the papers advocating the system, which would 
have been as numerous as those condemning it. I can, if you choose to 
open your columns to the ventilators of this subject, send hundreds 
of articles written by the graduates of the Indian Universities uphold- 
ing the Purdah system with as much earnestness as the emancipation 
of women would be advocated in America. But as I neither wish to 
tire your readers with such newspaper clippings, nor like that the 
Theosophist should abandon the broad and general questions itis ex- 
pected to deal with, and give space to one which merely affects its local 
readers, I satisfy myself by drawing your attention to the following 
article in the Advocate of India, showing how the Editor of the Kayasth 
Gazette was taken to task for his having taken the side of the reformers, 
I would at the same time draw your attention to the fact that the 
Hindus are accustomed to all sorts of abuses. They do not asa rule 
smart under the lashes which may be effective with other nations, and 
they seldom open their mouth in defence of their own institutions, but 
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what little they have spoken on this subject is as voluminous as what 


has been advanced by tbe other side : 
ig evidently making its influence felt in regard to social questions in 
hat a little weekly journal, fssned at Bankipore, in the 
North-West Provinces, to give the Kayasths an opportunity of discussing questions 
of interest to themselves particularly, lately contained several letters on the qnes- 
tion whether women should continue to remain in seclusion. For the information 
of readers on this side of India it may be necessary to explain that all over tho 
Bengal Presidency the purdah is strictly observed, both among Hindus and Maho- 
medans. ‘The custom is a standing reminder of Moslem rule. But Bombay, which 
has been less under Mahomedan influence, allows women greater liberty of action. 
Among the Valmik Kayasths in this Presidency, a8 among all other classes of 
Hindus, ladies of the best families appeat freely in public, with unveiled faces. 
They visit their friends, and no one thinks it a crime if they hold converse with malo 
friends of the family. Some reformers, struck by the advantages of a lifo so 
natural, com f the Kayasth Gazette, to the branches of the 
community resident in Upper India. The innovation was, of course, opposed ; 
but, not content with this sign of disapproval, the conservatives have asked the 
Editor of the journal not to insert any more communications in favour of the 
abolition of the purdah., The protest derives significance from the circumstance 
f one or two individuals, but the ‘deliberate opinion of 

embers declare that the purdah is a necessity, 
ils are likely to arise if it is abolished, and that its abolition 
a Shastrus. The Editor—in other words, the Kayasths of 
Bankipore--is, however, stoutly standing his ground, That he does not wish, 
at this early stage, to bring dissension into the camp by urging the case for 
he puts in the foreground ‘the liberal social custom 


abolition is apparent. But 
g that the malcontents will not give us reason to blush for 


“ Bombay 
other parts of India. It seems t 


The purdah in one sense is not a Theosophical question, nor is it a 
purely Hindu institution, for you will find Theosophists and Hindus 


ranging in equal numbers on both sides of the arena. People cannot 
de of either on the 


therefore take offence at the Theosophist taking part si 
opponents, but what they object to is its employing arguments whieh 
are not applicable to the point at issue, and when this defect is pointed 


out, shifting its position. 
ao Yours faithfully; 
K. C. M, 


P. S.—I held over this letter with the hope of getting a further 
elucidation of your views, which I understood from your remarks would 
be forthcoming in the next number of the Z'heosophist. But the article 
headed “The Province of Theosophy” in the August number of the 
nal which though very able and to which, I am bound to say, few 
can find anything to object, and also which I believe all your readers 
cannot but admire, does not touch the main point raised in my letter. 
“Phere is indeed nothing in the world which is outside the province 
of Theosophy, and there can be no harm in the handling of politics or 
sociology in’ the columus of the Theosophist, if the writers would but 
confine themselves to the broad principles of right and wrong instead of 
descending into the lower plain where “Expediency” rules supreme, 

T have noticed that almost 75 per cent, of the Indian reformers, either 
»olitical or social, are Theosophists ; and it is no wonder that such 
should be the case. Theosophy has expanded their minds, and they 
cannot sit idle with all the iniquities and abominations around thems; 
but the Theosophist reformers while themselves guided by the Theo- 
sophic morality, do not attempt to drag down Theosophy to the vulgar 
gaze, which blinded by superstition and ignorauce cannot but fail to 


understand its true significance, 
| K. C, M, 


jour 
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THE SECRET ir ~ . ; 
TO THE EDITOR. E SECRET DOCTRINE AND CASTES. 
This marve 3 

Ti ooa E E E T Blavatsky, in two volumes, has shed 
pen io ee one ee beliefs and practices of all Countries Tt 
the Land of Caste = “Al cient justice to India, or Bharata Khavdam l 
habitation in I d f | tho races and sub-races of all rounds ha a 
Hindus are ome IU OT EVS Y Kalpam or day of Brahma Hen B 
happiness Sdot indi A caste while _ picturing the state. of ee : 
Fades Da ae: he four principal castes represent the four R, ess 
sub-castes re ee t er of Air, Fire, Water and Earth, whil ae 
ing is the ee a of th ee While everywhere in the Sold ete 
it is only in Indi ay and the cause of evolutionary develo eat 
Narakóyaiva dit sae caste-mixing is held to be a sin. “ A 
Sri Krishna. a: ee ee as Da by Nee 
or crossi D, r the sin of “ Sankaram” 
avatar, Madame Blavat the purty OF ihe fonr conics by he Kalki 
the 7th sub-race of igl sky only alludes to this avatar as usherir n 
the avatar tha ee iteous Buddhists, but the Puranas distn tl a 
d Pataprapieey” a id a Brahman by name “ Vishnu-Yasa” in. 
A PE Aa oP A district, and allude to ee 9 
af anre Solar Be a anan north of the Himalayas, as the a 
tion of the B ; nar kingly houses, The corruption and nore 

rahman caste always leads to an avatar, for, “ Dhari gecu- 

y ? 'masam- 


l J aks he y 


restore the purity of the Brahm 

a in an caste who, it 

re the sons and pupils of the adepts for the e E ( Aaa hae Pi 
eric 


inst (0) y L uaj 
c re 


l l y 
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sve dharmo niyokshyati,’ So did Sri Kristna after the co t of 
nquest o 


è. So will ] i z i 
f 9 res re the Krit ga or er an 
ii i q e ` prom pted b Kali O es Sanka > 73 i i 
q l C en t 1€ a d ent of Kali by ul d in t 1at sense the so-cal ed social re- 
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My object in writing this is only to elicit Madame Bs views of Kalki 
i i alki 
scriptures clearly say that Kalki will d adia, The Sanscrit 
anti- : Reise estroy or driv : 
sea rari avanc th Slee prom ao loe aolo Dh ey 
out to be born again i n of the Hindu castes who are so E 
aken lers of ei at alki S time. I know missionary and B y dying 
E ig ah scriptures have an easy way of a istic 
avor of the castes by calling them ornolationa iy the 
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subject Yer: . : 
Sr n a i an immense deal said in those very scriptur 
sider to be additions by aa degeneration, which thecastes do o 
origin and aec A eir enemics, The “ Bhagavat-Gita” giv site 
and the manner of i Ta of the four castes with their mutual okii T 10 
pod. And this Gita ite attaining “ Sidhi” in the service of raise une 
as genuine oe ee by Adwaites and Dwities and appre os 
with the bad Aryans a by the Buddhists also. So I ERG ate is 
for ever, never to flouri on ish culture that the caste-system is do i l 
a avatar, But l pclisee that ine phe in conncction AAS 
the Himalav , i t rahman caste is for DAAA 
this ine ae hood ont of any tribe or alion Pneu 
D EA ERIE : mang of India will receive accessions fi la hat in 
1 rauks, and have their Yogic sight and power EAE DAE ll 
wed. 


A. (K 
SANKARIAH, F, T, S, 


C4 THE THEOSOPHIST. [ UctoBER 1889. ] 


TO THE EDITOR, 

I have been a silent watcher of the Theosophical movement in this 
country ever since its advent. I have long felt a donbt—an honest 
donbt—and I assure you that I am nocaviller, as I have often been taken 
for by persons professing to know all abont the Aryan religions and 
philosophies—as to how the system of caste in its rigid form as it is 
now—and I believe it has been soeven in the days of Krishna—is to be 
reconciled with the altrnistic teaching of the Bhagavadgita. I revere 
this book and have a great mind to follow its teachings. There is 
this thorn in my way, and I venture to hope that you will help me 
with a solution—or some one of the numerous readers of your valuable 
magazine, 
| B. K. NARAYANIAH, F.T. 8, 


Chittur, 


THE PROVINCE OF THEOSOPHY. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

“In the August issue of your much esteemed Journal appeared an 
article headed “ The Province of Theosophy,” which has engaged the 
attention of some of the earnest members of this branch. 

The rule prohibiting Fellows to mix in politics as such, is so whole- 
some, and has hitherto worked so well, that we naturally look with 
‘apprehension to the writer’s trying to twist its plain meaning into 
what is commonly called in this part of the country, a lawyer's inter- 
pretation. 

© Without disparaging the importance of one’s concerning himself in 
politics in the higher sense of the term, we still believe that it would 
not be proper, safe or convenient, for Fellows to drag our Society into 
‘a political programme, and thereby to give some of its enemies a plau- 
sible plea for attacking it through its founders and leaders. We shall 
succeed to secure all that is good if we have fellow-feeling, humanity 

- and good-will; otherwise to devote ourselves to the politics of the day 
would end in the dream of Alnascer. 

Instead of politics, which are of the earth, let earnest members and 
‘leaders of the Society spread the Divine idea of Brotherly Love, Unsel- 
_fishness and Charity, and a better day shall dawn for this world than 

has been witnessed since many a dynasty of kings have ruled over 
this carthly globe. 

: Most faithfully, 

Katy Prosonna MUKARJEE, F. T. 3 


Berhampore, Bengal. Narar Das Roy, F.T. s. 


= [Our esteemed correspondents should remember that it is ‘‘ Fellows, as such,” 
‘and not politics, as such, that the old Rule speaks of ; moreover they hardly seem 
to have caught the drift or sensed the spirit of the article in question. It distinctly 
disavowed the idea of ‘‘ dragging the Society into a political programme,” or tho 
. wish to “ devote ourselves to the politics of the day.” And it did not say a word 


against spreading ‘the divine idea of brotherly Jove, unselfishness and charity.” 


It is easy enough to sit still, shut one’s eyes, and glow all over with these highly 
commendable sentiments, and the whole drift and spirit of the article was the 
_ idea that these feelings should be actively utilized for the improvement of tho 
world. If it were a case of alternatives,—if the Fellows had to choose between 
cultivating noble sentiments in themselves and introducing those sentiments into 
practical life,—there might be reason to panse; but it is not so. It is quite possible 
to raise one’s personal ethical standard, and also that of the country to which ono 
belongs; in fact, it is hard to ree how the latter can help following the former as a 
legitimate and natural effect, unless “ inhibited” by selfishness and cowardice.-—Ed.] 


OO TI pee n 


si 
THE THEOSOPHIST. 
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awaq aa yÜ y: | 


THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER THAN TRUTH. 


[Family motto of the Maharajahs of Benares. ] 


“INFIDEL BOB.” 


VERYONE has heard of Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, the 
: Apostle of religious liberty, and tho béte noire of the Christi: 
Clergy; but few people outside of America aro aware of ha 
wonderful work which he has done single-handed, in the interests of 
Pa cause which he champions. Everyone should know of this work 
or not only is it unique, but so also is the man who has done it. There 
ey never wasa great religious reformer—as In gersoll certain! 
eserves to be reckoned—who stands out from his contemporaries 
and surroundings more strongly and individually than does “ the 
great infidel” or one who has exercised so powerful an influence in 
the world of thought in so short atime. Ingersoll stands alon s 
colossal personality. He is absolutely independent of an bod : 
society or church, He stands at the head of his branch of the le a 
poon and is generally accounted to be without a peer a 
Taa orator and wit. Tho personal friend of almost all the 
eading men of all parties in the United States, the champion of tl 
oppressed, of the women, of the children, the advocate of sunshi a 
and purity, of honesty and kindness, in every department of life, 
Ingersoll could not but have a very large following, and a 
mfluence that extends far beyond his actual admirers adde ine 
He may be said to be the founder of akind of natural. undo satis 
religion, with a kind of unwritten creed, chiefly of a ne io h 
racter, but it is not bis beliefs, but the man himself vh h a 
i ae with his generation. enna 
ngersoll 1s a man of powerful physique ; he has passed 
ee but is as active in body and as youthful an a a 
e a ee life $ = personification of kindness and 
nature, a IS ever bubbling over with wi i i 
happiness in his domestic eels has ne A fe 
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